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HE cold war may be expected 
to get colder during the next 
several years. There are 

ost reliable indications at hand 
"that Moscow has no intention of 
etting up in her attempt to disturb 
the world. Communism thrives best 
Gn the midst of chaotic conditions 
and the Politbureau evidently hopes 
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toiled unceasingly toward that end. 

One of the basic obstructions is 
the vast difference in terminology 
existing between the Soviet world 
and democratic peoples. This brings 
about a nearly total lack of common 
ground for discussions of even the 
most general sort. Although the 
Communists use the words democ- 

















BETWEEN THE LINES 














COLD WAR 


H. C. McGINNIS 


| that if it can bring about a continu- 
"ous state of chaos, sooner or later a 
"favorable break of considerable 
¥ gnitude will come its way. De- 
" spite the occasional reports published 
“which seem to indicate that Moscow 
is becoming discouraged and would 
willing to see the cold war end, 
the most reliable information obtain- 
able shows emphatically that this is 
| mot the case. 
| The writer was present when Du- 
Pquesne University conferred upon 
) General Walter Bedell Smith his 
i American degree. At the time 
% General Smith was immediately back 
home from Moscow where he had 
Served three difficult years as our 
Ambassador. His address on this 
®ecasion was therefore the freshest 
d most authoritative possible. 
though the General’s report was 
prime importance and in itself 
feeedingly convincing, its message 
the American people was made 
ill more convincing to those who 
leard it because of the manner in 
ich it was rendered. General 
Smith spoke in calm, dispassionate 
nes as he analyzed objectively the 
tation step by step. It was as 
ncise as an obituary and indeed 
"Sounded much like the obituary of 
d peace so far as the present, 
ation is concerned. The Am- 
Dassador he!d forth little hope for an 
"M@provement in basic relations, al- 
hough it was plain that he had 
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racy, liberty, and justice were freely 
in their discussions, there is very 
little similarity between the mean- 
ing which they give to these terms 
and that which has been accepted for 
many centuries by the western 
world. Hence, ideological agreement 
is nearly impossible. Added to this 
obstacle is, the equally important 
one that Moscow has absolutely no 
desire that peace and order exist 
anywhere in the world outside of 
her sphere of influence. With evi- 
dent reluctance, General Smith gave 
to his listeners a carefully made 
analysis of the situation, enumerat- 
ing the many factors which make it 
most likely that the cold war will 
go on for years and years, perhaps 
for the next quarter or half century. 
In this connection our Ambassador 
warned that ~ve Americans, although 
we may ultimately become thorough- 
ly tired atid disgusted with this ab- 
normal situation, must never permit 
ourselves any let-down in our stern 
opposition to the Communist con- 
spiracy to wipe out every last vestige 
of moral civilization. 

Since this cold war is being fought 
on a world-wide front, it is extreme- 
ly difficult to keep abreast of the 
situation as the advantage sways 
back and forth. So far the battle 
has been pretty much nip and tuck, 
with no decided advantage resting 
with either side for very long. How- 
ever, despite apparent Red successes 
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in China, there are indications that 
Moscow is becoming somewhat des- 
perate, as evidenced by the hard 
boiled policy it has recently deter- 
mined upon in Hungary, Czechoslo- 
vakia, and other satellites. Before 
discussing further the implication of 
this new policy, let us glimpse rather 
briefly at the Asiatic situation. 

Communist successes in China 
may prove to be more apparent 
than real in the long run. In fact, 
there are reasons to hope that China 
will prove Communism’s Waterloo. 
The first of these hopes may be 
based on historical fact. During the 
several thousand yeais of its ex- 
istence, China has suffered many 
penetrations and invasions. In some 
instances the Chinese were con- 
quered in battle and occupied by 
their invaders. But in no instance 
were the invaders able to impress 
their ways upon the Chinese people. 
Instead the Chinese have assimilated 
their conquerors, making them 
people as Chinese as the Chinese 
themselves. This habit seems to be 
particularly and peculiarly Chinese 
and gives hope that instead of 
Moscow’s making Reds out of the 
Chinese, China will make Chinese 
out of the Reds. This may not be 
a too difficult job since most of the 
personnel of the Red armies in 
China is already Chinese. 


Then, too, it must be remembered 
that a great portion of the rank 
and file of the Red Chinese army, 
perhaps the overwhelming majority, 
are not inflamed by Communist 
ideology, but rather are China’s ex- 
ploited masses seeking reforms in 
economic and _ social conditions. 
Since China’s Nationalist Govern- 
ment has always been considerably 
on the reactionary side, there are 
millions of Chinese who have sought 
a medium through which they could 
effect changes in their government. 
The Red armies furnish that 
medium. It is very doubtful, how- 
ever, if China’s Red setup can con- 
tinue to hold the loyalty of many 
of its soldiers for very long. The 
Chinese peasant seeks land reforms 
and Moscow’s prevailing system of 
collectivized farming will mean little 
to the Chinese small farmer. It will 
simply mean that large tracts of 








disappointed before too long. To 
bring a decent standard of living to 
those Chinese who now live at the 
poverty level requires material re- 
sources which Soviet Russia is not 
in position to furnish. The Red pat- 
tern is definitely not that Russia 
make contributions to the welfare of 
those nations which are brought in- 
to the Russian sphere; on the con- 
trary, Moscow’s very evident pur- 
pose is to plunder her satellites, ex- 
ploiting their resources in every way 
possible for the benefit of the Mos- 
cow government. 


Thirdly, there are very definite 
indications that while the Chinese do 
not want European imperialism nor 
continuation of the monopolistic- 
type of economy under which they 
have lived so long, neither are they 
enthusiastic about Communism. 
They want neither western imperial- 
ism nor Moscow’s collectivism. 


The recently awakened Chinese 
people have very definite notions 
concerning what they want and, as 
a result, may cause the Red leaders 
to wish they had never heard of 
China. In the final analysis, it may 
be China that is destined to bring 
about Moscow’s downfall. It is the 
belief of some observers that the pic- 
ture will become one of a boa con- 
strictor trying to swallow an ox. 

While the Japanese Reds have re- 
cently made some considerable gain 
in strength, they still have not be- 
come an alarming factor in the 
Japanese situation. No doubt the 
recent upsurge in Communist 
strength in the Japanese January 
elections has been due to Red succes- 
ses in China. It is said that Mos- 
cow is tempting the Japanese people 
with the promise that, should the 
Japanese nation become Communist, 
Japan will be permitted her prewar 
status in Chira. This offer would 
have its appeai, for Manchuria was 
a considerable source of wealth to 
the Japanese. In the rest of Asia 


the Reds do not seem to be doing so 
well. They have been able to make 
practically no impression upon 
India ;. for India’s people are highly 
religious and so have little sympathy 
for Communism’s militant atheism. 

Despite Communism’s military ac- 
tivities in northern Asia, there are 
evidences that the Asiatic situation 
may soon settle down to another ver- 
sion of the cold war. As Moscow 
tempts to step up the acceptance of 
her economic pattern in the Chinese 
territory now under Red control, we 
may see Chinese Reds and their op- 
ponents jockeying back and forth in 
a give-and-take struggle much like 
that which exists in eastern and 
central Europe. 

That the Politbureau does not con- 
sider that its strategy is working 
out as satisfactorily as it should 
like is evident from its recent moves 
in the satellite nations. The Mar- 
shall Plan is having its effect. It 
has caused several satellite nations 
to speculate with the idea that per- 
haps they would be happier outside 
of the Russian sphere. With Yugo- 
slavia setting the example, several 
other nations are turning wistful 
glances westward. This trend has 
become so definite that it causes 
Moscow considerable anxiety. As a 
result, the Politbureau has decided 
to crack down on all of those ele- 
ments which resist or show promise 
of resisting the Communization of 
the countries involved. The arrest 
of Cardinal Mindszenty of Hungary 
is a case in point. With no more 
excuse than an ardent desire to 
ruthlessly crush out all opposition 
to her, Moscow has begun a system- 
atic persecution and liquidation of 
Hungary’s patriots. 

While at this writing the Czecho- 
slovakian situation has not sufficient- 
ly developed to produce its real pat- 
tern, it is evident that the arrest 
of large groups charged with an es- 
pionage alignment with the Ameri- 
can intelligence service is but the 
opening wedge in Moscow’s cam- 
paign to get rid of all opposition in 
that country. While it may be true 
that the Politbureau is attempting 
to set up in Czechoslovakia a 
counterpart to the American trial of 
American Communist leaders, at- 
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tempting to prove that the Ameri- 


can government is guilty of sub. 


versive activities in Czecholsovakia, 
it is the opinion of many observers 
that the situation really has a much 
deeper import. 

On the Italian front the cold war 


is turning out rather disappointing. ° 


ly for Moscow. Recently the Red 
high command gave orders to her 
operatives in western Europe to con- 
centrate on France rather than 
Italy. Italy’s Christian Democrat 
government, aided by the Marshall 
Plan, is now in such strong position 
that the Reds see little hope of 
major activity in that country. 
While they will continue their agita- 
tional propaganda and their promo- 
tion of labor disturbances wherever 
possible, they are convinced that 
they can no longer expect a major 
success. France looks much more 
favorable to them; and so Moscow 
has issued orders to her henchmen 
in the several western European 
countries to concentrate their efforts 
on the French scene. There Red 
chances seem more favorable until 
France can set up a stable govern- 
ment. 


There are strong present indica- 
tions that the European nations out- 
side of the Russian hegemony will 
be able to ward off successfully all 
Communist subversive attempts to 
upset them. Hence we may expect 
to find Moscow doing everything pos- 
sible to consolidate her position with- 
in those countries now within her 
sphere. While doing this she will 
undoubtedly continue her agitational 
propaganda throughout the rest of 
the world and will continue her sub- 
versive activities wherever possible, 
but will gradually retire from her 
plan to achieve successes in western 
Europe immediately. In _ other 
words, to all extents and purposes 
she may retire behind the Iron Cur- 
tain and from there continue to an- 
noy the democratic world. Carried 
on in this fashion, the cold war can 
continue for years and years. Dur- 
ing this time the democracies will 
be suffering severe economic drains 
as they keep their military establish 
ments far above peace-time levels. 
The prospect is not a pleasing one, 
but seems to be inevitable. 
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MARY’S WAR 


| against Communism 


George «Montague, S.M. 


FATIMA IS NOT THE WHOLE STORY OF MARY'S 
WAR AGAINST THE RED SERPENT. THERE IS MORE. 


N the dark days of post-revo- 

lutionary France, when the 

Church's eldest daughter had 
turned rationalistic, liberalistic, 
and religiously indifferent, a priest, 
Father William Joseph Chamin- 
ade,* took up his pen and wrote 
these words of encouragement to 
his spiritual children: 

“All periods of the Church's 
history are marked with the strug- 
gles and the triumphs of the au- 
gust Mary. Ever since the Lord put 
enmity between her and the ser- 
pent, she has constantly overcome 
the world and hell. All the here- 
sies, the Church tells us, have been 
vanquished by the Blessed Virgin, 
and little by little she has reduced 
them to the silence of death. 


“In our day the prevailing great 


heresy is religious indifference 
*William Joseph Chaminade 


(1761-1850), great apostle of early 
19th century France, founder of the 


Society of (Marianists) and 
the Institute of the Daughters of 
Mary Immacula’ His cause for 


canonization was entered in Rome 
in 1918, and is now pending action 
of the Congregation of Rites. 


which Is casting on souls the dead- 
ly sleep cof selfishness and the 
blight of passion. The depths of 
the infernal abyss vomit forth 
dense clouds of black and pesti- 
lential smoke that threatens to en- 
velop the whole earth in a dark 
night, void of good, full of all evil, 
and impenetrable we might say, 
to the life-giving rays of the Sun 
of Justice. Consequently the divine 
light of faith is growing dim and 
being extinguished in the very 
midst of the Christian world; virtue 
is becoming more and more rare, 
is disappearing, whilst vice is 
breaking loose with frightful fury. 
It seems that we are about to see 
what has been foretold, a general 
defection and an apostasy really 
all but universal. 

“This description of our times, 
unfortunately so exact, is however 
far from discouraging us. Mary's 
power is not diminished. We firm- 
ly believe that she will overcome 
this heresy as she has overcome 
all others, because she is today, 
as she was formerly, the incom- 
parable Woman, the promised 
Woman who was to crush the ser- 





Because of the great distance 
being traversed by the Pil- 
grim Virgin, as the statue is 
taken to the west coast, the 
usual article on the tour is 
omitted this month. However. 
the series will be resumed in 
the next issue. Not to break 
the series entirely, an eye- 
witness of the stop in Cov- 
ington, Kentucky, has fur- 
nished the account of the 
stop in transit made there in 
February. The account is 
found on page 73. 











pent's head ...To her, therefore, 
is reserved a great victory in our 
day: hers will be the glory of 
saving the faith from the ship- 
wreck with which it is threatened 
among us.” 

His words were not only true 
of the century of Lourdes and La 
Salette, but were strikingly pro- 
phetic of our own day when 
Christianity is faced by the most 
formidable enemy of all times, 
Atheistic Communism. “This mod- 
ern revolution,” declared Pope Pius 
XI, in his encyclical Divini Redemp- 

» “has actually broken out or 
threatens everywhere, and it ex- 
ceeds in amplitude and violence 
anything yet experienced in pre- 
ceding persecutions directed a- 
gainst the Church. Entire peoples 
find themselves in danger of fall- 
ing back into a barbarism worse 
than that which suppressed the 
world at the coming of the Re- 
deemer. This all too imminent 
danger is bolshevistic and atheis- 
tic Communism, which aims at up- 
setting the social order and under- 
mining the very foundations of 
Christian civilization." 


MARY YVYERSUS MOSCOW 


N October 1917 the Communist 
state was born in Moscow, pro- 
claiming a new era, a new civil- 
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ization—no God; no future life; 
no human liberty; no permanent 
marriage; no private property; 
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state-controlled education—a con- 
solidated enemy of everything 
Catholicism stood for. In the same 











month at Fatima, Portugal, the 
Blessed Virgin appeared for the 
sixth and final time, reiterating 
her appeal for prayer and sacri- 
fice, holy Communion of repara- 
tion on the first Saturday of each 
month, and the consecration of 
Russia to her Immaculate Heart. 
Already in her third apparition she 
had promised: “If people attend 
to my petition, Russia will be cor- 
verted and there will be peace; if 
not her errors will spread through- 
out the world, causing wars and 
persecution of the Church. The 
good will be martyred, the Holy 
Father will have to suffer much, 
different nations will be destroyed 
... but in the end my Immaculate 
Heart will triumph.” As incontes- 
table proof of the authenticity of 
her apparitions and the weight of 
her critical message, she performed 
the promised sign: Before a rain- 
soaked crowd of 70,000 pilgrims 
the sun paled, zig-zagged and 
plunged earthward. As it* rose 
again to its normal orbit, the peo- 
ple noticed that their clothes were 
perfectly dry. Only the world’s 
confidence in the Immaculate Heart 
of Mary could stem the tide of 
Communistic Russia, for Mary had 
said of herself: ‘Only she will be 
able to help.” 


POLAND'S BULWARK 


Lenin took over the reins of 
Russia and boasted, ‘We will burn 
Europe from both ends." He would 
start with the East—the West 
would have to wait until the thir- 
ties . In the summer of 1920 
Communist revolutionary forces 
marched on Warsaw. 

Poland belonged to Mary. An 
age-long devotion to her as Our 
Lady of Czestochowa had been 
blessed by victory after victory a- 
gainst anti-Catholic forces. It is 
important to realize the Marian 
background of the Poles in order 
to understand their method of 
meeting the Red force. 

The devotion to Our Lady of 
Czestochowa revolved around a 
painting, the “Black Madonna,” 
attributed to St. Luke. It had been 
left at Czestochowa, southwest «f 
Warsaw by its owner, Prince 
Wladislaw, in 1377 in obedience 
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to a vision following his victorious 


invasion. In 1382 it was hung 
above the main altar of the mon- 
astery of the Monks of Saint Paul 
the Hermit, constructed to house 
it and to handle the pilgrimages 
already begun. Hussites attacked 
the place in 1034, one of them 
piercing the face of the image 
with two sword thrusts, marks of 
which are still visible. Eight thou- 
sand Lutheran Swedes attacking in 
1655 were repelled by 70 monks 
and 160 soldiers defending the 
monastery. It was in gratitude for 
this visible protection that Mary 
was henceforth invoked as ““Queen 
of Heaven and of Poland.”” Oc- 
cupied by Russians in 1772, Prus- 
sians in 1793, and Napoleon's 
French in 1813, the monastery was 
shorn of defenses, but the paint- 
ing remained intact. 

By the opening of the twentieth 
century, this people whose sol- 
diers from time immemorial had 
sallied forth into battle singing 
hymns to Mary, whose university 
professors had sworn to defend 
the dogma of the Immaculate Con- 
ception 300 years before its defini- 
tion, thronged yearly to their nat- 
ional shrine in numbers approach- 
ing half a million. 

Inspired by this traditional de- 
votion and spurred on by the re- 
cent pilgrimage of Papal Nuncio 
Achille Ratti (later Pius XI), made 
upon his arrival at his post in 
Warsaw, the Poles on August 6, 
knowing that Communist forces 
were just outside the capital city, 
began a novena to the Blessed 
Virgin, with solemn public proces- 
sions through the streets. On 
August 14 fighting began around 
the beleaguered city. The next 
day, closing day of the novena 
and feast of Our Lady’s Assump- 
tion, Polish General Pilsudski with- 
drew his outnumbered Polish gar- 
rison, daringly outflanked twenty- 
one Bolshevik divisions from the 
south, took 60,000 prisoners, and 
drove the rest off. The city and 
Poland were saved. Marshall Tuka- 
chevsky, leader of the besieging 
Russians, said years later: ‘There 
is not the slightest doubt that if 
we had succeeded in breaking the 
Polish army, the Bolshevik revolu- 
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tion would have been an accom. 
plished fact. And the tempest 
would not have stopped on the 
Polish frontier. Like a furious tor. 
rent it would have swept over the 
whole of Eastern Europe.” 


BLEEDING SPAIN 


The right flank of Christendom 
had held. But Lenin had another 
end of Europe to burn. In the 
1920's experts trained at Moscow 
were sent to Spain to direct a- 
gainst the Church the discontent 
among the working classes. The 
Masons of the Grand Orient car- 
ried out this part of the program, 
overthrowing the monarchy and 
proclaiming a new constitution 
which legislated the Church out 
of existence. 


Within sixty days following the 
leftist-engineered elections of Feb- 
ruary 1936, 58 political centers 
were pillaged, 72 public and pri- 
vate establishments were attacked, 
45 went up in flames, 36 churches 
were attacked and 106 burned. 
Firemen trying to rescue religious 
works from the burning church of 
San Luis in Madrid were clubbed 
into unconsciousness. Flames de- 
voured the statue of the Virgin 
before which Columbus once ful- 
filled his vow. The famous paint- 
ing, “Virgin of Bethlehem," by 
Mena, in Huelva, was slashed by 
Communist bayonets. Atrocities 
were multiplied. The whole of the 
war saw the butchering of 13 
bishops, 11,000 priests and re- 
ligious, and more than 500,000 
civilians. Twenty thousand church- 
es were destroyed. 

Spaniards have always fell, 
and not without reason, that ff 
was the Blessed Virgin who saved 
Spain and Western Europe from 
Communism. That Spain in its an- 
guish should turn with a natural 
filial confidence to the Mother of 
God was only the culminating ex- 
pression of a devotion that had 
been handed down since Apostol- 
ic times. 

It was St: James the Apostle 
who, as Spanish tradition holds, 
erected the shrine of Our Lady of 
the Pillar at Saragossa. Under this 
title Mary has ever been considered 
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national patroness.* Charles ll by 
decree ordered that all orators 
begin their sermons by invoking 
the Immaculate Conception. Philip 
IV solicited of the Holy See the 
proclamation of the dogma of the 
immaculate Conception. James the 
Conqueror consecrated two thou- 
sand shrines to Mary, St. Ferdin- 
and even more. She whose Im- 
maculate Conception was the in- 


N all its major crises, Catholic 
Spain had turned to Mary. Nev- 
er had it faced a crisis greater 
than the Communist cataclysm of 
1936. To the Alcazar, fortress 
consecrated to Mary and over- 
looking the Communist-dominated 
city of Toledo, 1,100 men and 500 
women fled to make a heroic but 
seemingly helpless stand against 
the Red siege that lasted from 
July until September. What they 
had to face during those days was: 
eight general assaults, thirty at- 
tacks by aircraft, 500 bombs 
dropped by planes, a battery of 
20 heavy guns, 500 handgrenades 
and 2000 dynamite bombs. With- 
in, the fortress was suffering the 
effects of siege. Food was a craz- 
ing mockery and water undrinka- 
ble. Each day men fell in battle. 
Burials were held at night. Under 
their feet the pneumatic drills of 
enemy miners bored holes for 
dynamite. 


But one hope sustained them— 
Mary. The miraculous preservation 
of a picture-panel of the Blessed 
Virgin of the Alcazar amid the 
shelling came to be regarded as 
a symbol of everything the Span- 
ish were fighting for and as a 
promise of ultimate aid. Before 
the image Spanish soldiers would 
breathe a prayer as they passed. 
Within the Alcazar their stood a 
blue and white statue of Nuestra 
Senora del Alcazar, before which 





* Bombs dropped on the national 
shrine of Our Lady during the Civil 
War failed to explode. Spaniards 
regard this as a miraculous interven- 
tion of the Mother of God. 
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spiration for so many Spanish 
sovereigns and for the great Im- 
maculadas of Murillo, had so per- 
vaded Spanish Catholicism that 
“Ave Maria Purissima” replaced 
the ordinary greeting “‘good-day” 
and the customary “Bless me, Fa- 
ther” before confession. When 
the Protestant revolt sought to 
spread over the face of Europe, 
professors at the University of Sal- 
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novena after ‘novena went up to 
beg Our Lady's aid. Exhibiting 
the statue to an English war-cor- 
respondent after the siege, one of 
the women-defenders said: “We 
prayed to her here every day for 
her intercession, and we knew that 
nothing could happen to us.” 


In early August, Franco, mar- 
shalling Nationalist forces, struck 
out from southern Spain. At Seville, 
winding his own broad red sash 
around the statue of Our Lady, 
he proclaimed Mary as the Gen- 
eralissimo of the Armies of Cath- 
olic Spain, placing the entire cam- 
paign under her guidance and re- 
sponsibility. By late August El 
Caudillo was cutting a bloody 
path up the Tagus to Toledo. 


The beleaguered defenders of 
the Alcazar hardly dared hope 
relief would come, or that it would 
come in time. On September 18 
the monotonous drilling beneath 
their feet stopped; the Alcazar 
heaved and a third of it roared 
into the air. Prayers to Mary 
waxed violent as the men and 
women, dejected and haggard, 
saw that surrender or slaughter 
would soon be inevitable. 


Nine days later the head of 
the relief column was seen, far 
away, near Bargas, on the Madrid 
road. On the radiator fronts med- 
als of the Blessed Virgin gleamed 
in the sunlight as Franco's army 
plunged upon Toledo to win the 
city and save the Alcazar. 


There were three more years of 
war before Catholicism triumphed 
in Spain. But the struggle and ul- 
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amanca were already binding 
themselves to defend the doctrine 
of Mary's Immaculate Conception; 
and since the sixteenth century 
Mary has, under that title, been 
the patroness of the Spanish In- 
fantry. It was Mary, say Spanish 
Catholics, who granted them their 
crushing victory over the Turks at 
Lepanto in 1571. 


timate victory of the Alcazar had 
tremendous significance on the 
progress of the war, particularly 
on the morale of both sides. The 
defenders’ persistence cost the 
Popular Front 3,000 men and up- 
wards of a million dollars worth 
of ammunition; it held 15,000 
militiamen from participating In the 
war at the front. It was a ter- 
rific blow to the prestige of Loy- 
alist troops, and buoyed the Na- 
tionalists’ confidence in final vic- 
tory. 


Colonel Moscardo, leader of the 
Alcazar defenders, voiced the gen- 
eral sentiment when, speaking to 
the men and women on the mor- 
ning of their delivery, he said: 

“All | can say is that every- 
thing we have prayed for, and 
some of our men have died for, 
seems about to be realized. For 
all this, this promised, approach- 
ing relief, | am deeply and humbly 
thankful to God. And to His 
Mother especiclly, for it was to 
her particularly that our prayers 
and novenas have been directed." 


And Franco, when speaking to 
the Spanish youth in 1942, re- 
minded them that all their great 
victories had been won on feasts 
of the Blessed Virgin. In thanks- 
giving for the successful issue of 
the war under Mary's Generalship, 
Franco again, in 1947, proclaimed 
her Generalissimo of the Spanish 
Armies, when at Valencia he 
wound his own red sash around 
the statue of Nuestra Senora de 
los Desamparados, and placed in 
her hand his own baston de 
mando. 
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MORE PERSECUTION 


LEEDING Spain had held the 

west wall against Communism's 
mammoth pincers. With the Sec- 
ond World War (the only possible 
way to break-the east wall), came 
a persecution of the Church ex- 
ceeding “in violence anything yet 
experienced in preceding persecu- 
tions directed against the Church.” 
By 1947 in Russia itself some 
90,000 religious edifices had been 
destroyed, 19,000,000 acres of 
property and $4,000,000,000 of 
funds confiscated. Effects were no 
less horrible in the Slav countries. 
In Yugoslavia, the number of 
Catholic priests dropped from 
some 2,000 in 1939 to 403 in 
1946. One hundred and eighty- 
six priests were put to death with- 
out trial, 32 were assassinated 
“legaily,”” 85 were imprisoned for 
life, 409 were exiled. It is not 
necessary to emphasize the, tragic 
stories of Archbishop Stepinac and 
Archbishop Simrak (head of the 
Greek Church who died from tor- 
tures) to portray the Russian bru- 
talities. 


MINDSZENTY AND MARTYRDOM 


Communist arrest of Joseph Car- 
dinal Mindszenty, beloved leader 
of 70% Catholic Hungary, came 
as the climax in a series of atroci- 
ties which included the seizure of 
5,000 schools (some 3,000 of 
which are Catholic schools) and 
the jailing of uncounted priests, 
Sisters and Brothers. Seizure of 
Hungary's primate brought from 
Pope Pius XIl a rapid major excom- 
munication of all who were in any 
way responsible for ordering the 
arrest or for fomenting the cam- 
paign which led to it. 

Prostrate under the hammer and 
sickle, Hungary has not lost hope. 
It knows the glory of martyrdom. 
It knows, too, that its age-long 
devotion to Mary will not fail to 
win from her the ultimate victory. 
Asked whether Russia was to be 
converted, and what role the Vir- 
gin would play therein, Cardinal 
Mindszenty replied: 

“Anything is possible with God. 
Mary is the Mother of all grace, 
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and conversion is a grace. If Rus- 
sia is converted, she will be con- 
verted through Mary.” And ad- 
dressing his people, he said: “We 
make a solemn oath to sacrifice 
even our lives, if necessary, so 
that the country of St. Stephen 
(Hungary's first King) may remain 
the country of Mary.” 


Devotion to Mary has been a 
rampart of Christendom in other 
countries as well. Marshall Tito, 
highly nettled by it, declared: 
“The Yugoslav farmer is stubborn, 
and his faith in God and the 
Blessed Mother of Bistriza cannot 
be demolished with the stick.” 
Undaunted by Russian intimida- 
tion, one million Polish pilgrims on 
September 8, 1947 (Our Lady's 
Birthday) walked — for the Reds 
refused to provide train service— 
to the shrine at Jasna Gora to 
renew their solemn vows to the 
Immaculate Heart of Mary, patron- 
ess of their homeland. And in 
France, where Communists have 
been undermining the government 
and fomenting strikes, cardinals 
and archbishops, announcing that 
the year 1949 will be dedicated 
to the Mother of God, said: 


“The whole world is in agony. 
We are turning to our Mother in 
heaven to obtain help in troubled 
times." 


THE VATICAN 


The Holy Father has suffered 
greatly from the assaults of Com- 
munism on the Church. On last 
May 30, he addressed an appeal 
to Hungarian Catholics to hold 
fast to their faith and Christian 
virtues. The speech was another 
echo of his radio address of Oc- 
tober 31, 1942 when, calling on 
Mary's aid to save the Church, 
“Mystical Body of .Thy Jesus, now 
suffering and bleeding in so many 
places,"’ he consecrated the entire 
world to the Immaculate Heart. 
The Sovereign Pontiff has taken the 
lead in the Marian devotion surg- 
ing in the Church, realizing that 
if the world is to be brought to 
Jesus, Mary must lead the way. 
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On May 1, 1946 (May Day for 
Communists but Mary's Day for 
Catholics) he issued a letter to 
the bishops of the world to sound 
out the advisability of defining the 
doctrine of Mary's Assumption. 
Sodalities of the Blessed Virgin, 
wherein youth consecrated to Mary 
share in her great mission, have 
been, praised by his Holiness as 
organs which “answer fully to the 
present day needs of the Church.” 
“In this present age, disturbed 
by so many upheavals,” wrote the 
Pontiff in September of last year, 
“it is a great consolation for Us 
to contemplate the Sodalities of 
Our Lady over the world working 
strenuously and effectively in every 
field of apostolate... stirring up 
people of every social rank, 
youth especially and workers... 
to the practice of virtue and the 
desire of a deeper Christian life.” 


THE PILGRIM VIRGIN 


As Communism has spread over 
the world, so has devotion to 
Mary. Two statues, replicas of the 
original Fatima sculpivre, began 
their world tours in 1947. The 
European statue has been through 
Portugal, Spain, France, Belgium 
and Holland, and is currently be- 
ing taken through Ceuta in Span- 
ish Morocco, the Island of Mada- 
gascar, the Portuguese colonies in 
Africa and the province of Natal 
in the Union of South Africa. It 
is then due to return to Europe 
for tours through England, Ger- 
many, Switzerland, Italy, Poland 
and Hungary right up to the Rus- 
sian frontier. Miracles have ac- 
companied its voyage. Bishop af- 
ter bishop has consecrated his dio- 
cese to the Immaculate Heart of 
Mary. “This passage of Our Lady 
of Fatima through our country,” 
declared a Spanish bishop, “is 
characterized by perhaps the 
greatest homage that Spain has 
ever rendered to the Mother of 


God. 
The other statue is traveling 
through America, everywhere 


bringing thousands to their knees 
in suppliant prayer. In its 35-hour 
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stay in Buffalo nearly 200,000 
people packed the Cathedral to 
see and venerate the image of 


Our Lady. More than 125,000 
viewed the statue during its 18- 
hour stay at Our Lady of Sorrows 
church in Chicago. In Indiana, 


nearly 800 cars escorted the statue 
50 miles from West Baden to St. 
Meinrad's Abbey, where for a 
week daily crowds averaging 
15,000 came to join the monks in 
their solemn veneration of the 
statue. It is estimated that three 


million Americans have seen the 
“Pilgrim Virgin."’ If original plans 
are realized this American statue 
will be taken through North and 
South America, the Hawalians and 
the Philippines and eventually to 
the. borders of Russia. 


PILLARS FALL: BUDENZ, HYDE, BENTLEY 


Vaile Mary continues her on- 
ward march toward the 
lron Curtain, she is working with 
equally sweet violence in the 
depths of men's souls where the 
philosophy of Communism resides. 
Communism's infiltration into A- 
merica suffered a terrific blow 
when Louis Budenz, editor of the 
Communist Daily Worker, repudi- 
ated socialist errors and returned 
to the Church. In his book, This 
Is My Story, Budenz tells how his 
conversion was brought about by 
Mary. It was on an April evening 
that he met with Monsignor Sheen 
in the grill room of a Manhattan 
hotel. There was no argument in 
After the meal, 
the Monsignor pushed aside the 
remaining utensils and said, “‘Let 
us now talk of the Blessed Virgin!" 


“For those who are beyond the 
bounds of belief," writes Budenz 
of this occasion, “‘this incident will 
have little significance. They will 
not comprehend what went on in 
my soul at those words. But at 
some time in their lives they may 
have experienced the electrifying 
moment in which a series of intel- 
lectual concepts on which they 
have long labored without result 
suddenly become clear. What hap- 
pened to me then was something 
like that, but it was much more. 

“Immediately, | was conscious 
of the senselessness and sinfulness 
of my life as | then lived it. The 
peace that flows from Mary, and 
which had been mine in the early 
days [Budenz had been a Catho- 
lic in his youth], flashed back to 
me with an overwhelming vivid- 


ness. There rang in my ears for 
a moment the prayer which comes 
from the salutation of Gabriel: 
Ave Maria, gratia plena!l Hail 
Mary, full of grace! How often, | 
thought, has that supplication 
gone up from thousands in distress 
and brought them peace—cnd I, 
who know better, reject it! This 
world is a madhouse, my thoughts 
went on rapidly, without the bless- 
ings of the Magnificat: ‘His mercy 
is from generation to genera- 
tion..." went the rhythm in my 
mind and heart. ‘He hath put down 
the mighty from their seat, He hath 
exalted the humble. He hath filled 
the hungry with good things, and 
the rich he hath sent away empty.’ 


“The drabness of life without 
Divinity, the slaughter which 
science will wreak on mankind 
without Divine Law, pressed in on 
my consciousness...The whole- 
ness and holiness of the life | 
had deserted were laid before me. 
To regain the peace that is the 
product of devotion to Mary was 
still possible. | caught my breath 
at the prospect; | was quietly la- 
boring under an intense strain. 

“What stood out in this discus- 
sion was the dignity of the human 
personality represented by the 
whole spiritual concept centered 
in Mary.... Of all the episodes 
that have crowded my varied 
career, this memento to Mary was 
the most electric, the most awe- 
inspiring ...never has my soul 
been swept by love and reverence 
as it was that April evening.” 

Shortly after Budenz' conver- 
sion, another Communist leader in 


England, Douglas Hyde, converted 
to Catholicism. And for the past 
months Catholic newspapers have 
been publicizing the conversion of 
Miss Elizabeth T. Bentley, ex- 
Communist spy who exposed Sovi- 
et spy rings in the U.S. govern- 
ment. 

“The conversion of Russia is 
the key to world peace," declared 
Miss Bentley in a recent interview, 
pointing cut that every Catholic, 
however humble, can play a great 
part in dissolving Communism, con- 
verting Russia and bringing world 
peace, by obeying the instructions 
of Our Lady given to the shepherd 
children at Fatima. 


Mary's war has been fought on 
every plane, and our day is wit- 
nessing its climax. ‘‘The Holy Vir- 
gin,"’ wrote Pius XI, “who once 
victoriously drove the terrible sect 
of the Albigenses from Christian 
countries, now suppliantly invoked 
by us, will turn aside the new er- 
rors, especially those of Commun- 
ism, which reminds us in many 
ways, in its motives and misdeeds, 
of the ancient ones. And as in 
the times of the Crusades, in all 
Europe there was raised one voice 
of the people, one supplication, 
so today, in all the world, in the 
cities and éven the smallest vil- 
lages, united with courage and 
strength, with filial and constant 
insistence, may the people seek to 
obtain from the great Mother of 
God that the enemies of Christian 
and human civilization be de- 
feated, and thus that real peace 
may shine again over tired and 
straying men." 
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Doubling for She Childien of Satima 


HILDREN have always been Mary's favorites as is evident in her apparitions. 

It seems that she wishes to impress on us the pure and straightforward motives 
of youth. Her appeal to the three little children at Fatima seems especially challeng- 
ing to the hearts of school children. 

It is by special request that we have prepared an account of a Mary project begun 
after a parish retreat preached and conducted by the Rev. Jerome Palmer, O.S.B., at 
St. Benedict’s Church, Evansville, Indiana. s 

The children were very much impressed by the sermons and services during the 
retreat, and it was at this time—the “psychological moment”—when the plan for our 
Mary program was presented to the entire school. 

We know that when Lucy, the eldest of the three children of Fatima, asked Our 
Lady what she meant by doing penance she received as an answer that the faithful 
performance of each one’s duties in his state of life was sufficient if offered for the 
conversion of Russia and world peace, and in reparation for sin. 

Since our school is large, we necessarily need many rules. This becomes very 
irksome to children. Many times the motive for keeping them is just a “must or take 
the consequences” and many times because of lack of proper motives, rules are broken 
with a “do it but don’t get caught” attitude. Our program of teaching in Catholic 
schools certainly has higher aspirations than these; but we are more often than not 
forced to come down to earth and realize we are dealing with little souls weakened 
by the effects of original sin. The school rules, therefore, are the targets of our 
Mary Helpers. 

The eighth grade have been given charge and each week three boys and three 
girls are selected to be Mary’s Helpers. It is their duty to observe the performance 
of that special rule which was chosen for the week’s practice in addition to the 
ones of the foregoing weeks. If any child of any grade is found thoughtlessly 
breaking a rule, it is the duty of the Mary Helper to simply remind the child that 
he or she is losing an opportunity of helping Mary to win the world for Christ. 

The children thus reminded are expected to accept the correction in the true 
spirit of charity and for love of Mary and the conversion of sinners obey the rule. 

Each week each Mary Helper addresses the entire student body on some special 
points observed during the past week. This little address often carries the principal 
thoughts of something they have read, and finally the entire student body join in 
the renewal of their act of consecration. New Mary Helpers for the coming week 
are then appointed and the special practice announced. 

The following is one of the addresses given by an eighth grade pupil. 

Dear Boys and Girls of St. Benedict’s. 
This is John Burke speaking to you in the interests of Mary. 

We have had one week of working for Mary. Isn’t it great to be carrying out 
her wishes as expressed to the children of Fatima in our own small way? We've 
been trying to sacrifice our tongues for her this week. Probably for many of us this 
is a hard task. We've done a pretty good job, but there is still a lot of improve- 
ment we can make in this line. 

Let’s hear from Mary’s special helpers this week to see what suggestions they 
have to make on this week’s performance. (Others speak.) 

So you see we still have much to do about keeping silence. How about trying it 
again this week? Let's take the practice of courtesy along with it, such as stepping 
aside when our elders such as priests, sisters, or adults wish to pass. Another form 
of courtesy is not talking in the classroom so we will not disturb the other students 
or when someone makes a mistake not to laugh or make fun of it. The two are very 
important points, so don’t forget them. Also remember the family rosary to help us 
in these tasks. 

Peace can come to the world through prayer to Mary Our Lady of the Rosary, 
and we can do our part to bring this about. May God bless our week! 

We realize that this is only a very humble beginning and has very many yet 
weak points. Children are children and do not always take the correction from a 
fellow classman as another little Christ-child. Upper grades including eighth grade 
must struggle hard to always give a good example but weak as some phases of it 
may be, we are firmly convinced that it has made the entire school more Mary con- 
scious and has impressed the minds and wills of the children with the necessity of 
better motives for a more willing and meritorious obedience. 
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My Visit With - - 
The Pilgrim Virgin 


ANNE TANSEY 


HE three neighboring cities on the Ohio 

River, Cincinnati, Newport and Covington 
were facing a major flood. There was talk of the 
possibility of another disastrous “1937” flood, 
which spread terror in the hearts of the people 
who inhabit the lowlands. The U.S. meteorologist 
predicted that heavy rains would continue to fall 
for another forty-eight hours. If that prediction 
held true three cities would face disaster. 


The prospect of a major flood inspired bitter 
disappointment in the hearts of Mary lovers 
throughout the three cities. The “Pilgrim Virgin,” 
the American statue blessed at Fatima on October 
13, 1947 and flown to New York, was about to 
make a second visit to St. Mary’s Cathedral in 
Covington. Her first visit had beer paid there in 
February of 1948. Tremendous crowds had arrived 
to honor Mary but just as many who also loved 
Mary devotedly were forced to miss the occasion 
because of one reason or another. A cathedral can 
hold just so many people and all those who wanted 
to visit with Our Lady of Fatima the first time 
were not able to do so. The unsuccessful ones did 
not want to miss another opportunity to do so. 
Those who had been privileged to visit the first 
time were very anxious to make a return visit. 


If a disastrous flood should’ occur the bridges 
would be closed and Cincinnatians would be unable 
to reach the shores of Kentucky. For some inex- 
plicable reason the Pilgrim Virgin has not been 
brought to Cincinnati. 

The “Pilgrim Virgin” arrived in Covington on 
Thursday, January 27, 1949.. The city was being 
deluged with rain. That night a great wind rose 
up unexpectedly, coming out of Canada and swept 
across the nation. The rain ceased and a merciful 
“cold wave” descended upon the drenched Ohio 
Valley, halting the rise of the river. The bridges 
remained open and tens of thousands of Cincinnati 
pilgrims descended on Covington in private cars, 
buses and taxicabs. 


The great cathedral was crowded from morning 


until night during the weekend visit of the statue. 
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On Saturday at one o’clock there was to be a special 
Mass for the sick with a blessing of the afflicted 
to follow. That is the service which I wanted to 
attend. Mother and I went by bus. The Covinyton 
Transportation System, familiarly known as “The 
Green Line,” was sorely taxed to carry the num- 
bers of pilgrims who were anxious to reach St. 
Mary’s Cathedral to lay the burden of their ill- 
nesses and afflictions at the feet of Mary. 


I have seen crowds fighting hard to board buses 
to attend movies, ball games and picnics, but this 
was my first experience at watching people shove, 
push and jam to get to Church! How dearly every- 
one fighting for standing room on those buses must 
love Mary. Most of them were ill but good humor 
prevailed and there were pleas of “Please let this 
lady sit down. She can’t stand because of her 
feet.” “This lady is still weak. She has just left 
her sick bed.” 


There was one very shabbily dressed little lady 
who was apologizing profusely because of her ap- 
pearance. “I was in the grocery doing my weekend 
shopping,” she explained, “when I heard that the 
statue was at St. Mary’s. I didn’t wait for any- 
thing. I told the grocer to put my order away 
until I get back. I came right out and caught a 
street car, never thinking that I was in my old 
clothes.” Huw deeply that little soul must love 
Mary! Mary must have been very pleased at such 
eagerness and simplicity from one of her lowly 
children. They were all simple people on that bus, 
exchanging tales of novenas and pilgrimages, ex- 
changing stories of favors granted by St. An- 
thony and St. Jude. 


After twelve squares of bumping and -jolting we 
finally reached the cathedral, a most beautiful 
structure that had been built at the turn of the 
q@entury and dedicated to Mary. It bore her name, 
“St. Mary’s Cathedral.” It was my first visit to 
the cathedral. As I looked up at the facade I was 
astonished at its likeness to the Cathedral of Notre 
Dame in Paris. I had made a study of Notre Dame 
Cathedral when writing an article on it for the 
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Catholic Press. I had also seen a facsimile of 
Notre Dame Cathedral the size of a small room in 
the Metropolitan Art Museum in New York City 
the summer before. 


By the time my mother and I arrived at the 
church at 11:45 the cathedral was already two 
thirds full. The middle aisles were reserved for 
the sick, we were told. We were privileged to take 
our places there with very bright and clear con- 
sciences. I had prayed hard to find a good seat 
from which I could see the proceedings. My prayer 
was answered. I was about one-third of the way 
down the church, with an excellent view of the 
altar, of the statue at the Communion rail, the 
choir loft and the middle aisle up which the 
Knights of St. John and the Catholic War Veterans 
were wheeling the crippled in wheel chairs and on 
stretchers. I could watch all the proceedings from 
where I was located. Suddenly it struck me that 
my prayer had been answered for a reason. My 
good location was meant to be made use of in a 
constructive manner. I was to report on the in- 
spiring service as one of the pilgrims. Always it 
has been written of by those in authority, or auth- 
ors who are good observers. 


By noon every pew in the cathedral was occupied. 
The sanctuary was packed with men on chairs. 
The choir loft had all the pilgrims it could hold 
in addition to members of the choir. Every aisle 
was packed with humanity, a small portion of that 
humanity whom the Pilgrim Virgin was trying to 
save. She was hurrying about the country, from 
city to city in her frantic efforts to save mankind. 
Always before pilgrims had gone to her shrines at 
Lourdes, LaSalette, Guadalupe, Fatima, etc. But 
in her mother-heart she knew that there were mil- 
lions of her children who were physically and finan- 
cially unable to come to her shrines. So she re- 
versed the order and had come to them. So urgent 
is the need of mankind, so near is it to disaster 
because of the sin of the world, that Mary is 
rushing about the world recruiting her own army, 
an army which will obey her every command, which 
will help her save sinners and keep the world from 
destruction. Her army has grown by the thou- 
sands everywhere she has travelled. Churches are 
overcrowded, processions are held in the streets 
during which in some places half of the people of 
the town have turned out to join the crusade to 
save the world, to convert Russia and bring peace. 
To every recruit she hands one weapon to use in 
this epic fight for souls—she hands the Rosary to 
her own and begs of them to say it frequently 
and fervently. 
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All through the proceedings, the Rosary was 
recited via the loudspeaker system with the im- 
mense crowd joining in the responses. The choir 
sang Pange Lingua. The little statue stood bravely 
at the Communion Rail, a rosary strung about 
the white fingers, the golden crown a little a-tilt, 
As the worst among the afflicted were being 
wheeled to the front of the Church the cathedral 
was suddenly deluged with the perfume of roses. 
Wave after wave swept by that was almost over- 
powering. It mingled with the incense. With the 
divine fragrance came the impulse to weep. It 
was as though Mary had come forth to meet the 
most -afflicted among her children, with her pity 
falling on them like rose petals. 


It was only noon. An hour would pass befcre 
Mass would begin. The Rosary was being recited 
steadily, but the eye could wander around the 
cathedral from the majestic Gothic arches to the 
white marble altar, to the wealth of stained glass 
windows that seemed to be a canopy from Heaven 
itself. Having just made a study of stained glass 
windows I was able to appreciate the treasure of 
windows in St. Mary’s Cathedral. I had been study- 
ing about cathedrals while one of the most beau- 
tiful in the world was right here at home, only 
about fifteen miles away. 


St. Mary’s is an immense cathedral, 180 feet 
long on the inside and 104 feet wide at the tran- 
septs. I have since learned that the structure is 
often called “The Cathedral of Glass.” It is a 
perfect description. The immense numbers of win- 
dows in light brilliant hues give the cathedral a 
heavenly appearance. The two immense “rose” 
windows are gems in church treasure, a “joy for- 
ever” having once been seen with the sun stream- 
ing through them. In addition to these two rose 
windows and the masterpiece at the transepts there 
are fifty-seven full sized and twenty-two smaller 
windows in the cathedral. All, with the exception 
of four, were designed and executed by the master 
artist, Franz Mayer in his studio in Munich. The 
windows very eloquently speak the language of the 
Holy Scripture. 


The Gothic style of architecture of the Four 
teenth century was so designed that most of the 
color and warmth of the interior of the structure 
would be provided by the art glass windows. For 
this reason the greater part of the wail space was 
used for window openings, thus providing the max 
imum opportunity for introducing the inspiration 
and beauty of color through the medium of stained 
‘art glass. 


St. Mary’s has an unusual amount of window 
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space on both the floor level and the clerestory level. 
In other styles of architecture there are large wall 
areas whereas in St. Mary’s there is only a slender 
pier between adjoining windows. A study of the 
windows reveals a wealth of Church symbolism 
and imagery. The tracing of the large transept 
windows are emblems representing many of the 


invocations used in the Litany of the Blessed Vir- 


gin, such as “House of Gold, “Ark of the Coven- 
ant,” “Mystical Rose,” etc. Indeed the cathedral 
was well prepared for Mary. 


St. Mary’s is not only a house of prayer; also 
it is a prayer in itself. On entering the cathedral 
there is a feeling of being gathered into prayer, 
being made a part of it. It was built by Bishop 
Camillus Paul Maes in the Medieval French Gothic 
style and patterned after the Church of St. Denis 
in Paris. It was designed by Leon Coquard and 
David Davis and opened for service on January 
27, 1901. 


It is no wonder that the “Pilgrim Virgin” re- 
turned to St. Mary’s for a second visit for the 
cathedral seemed to have been designed to receive 
her. The petite little statue stood proudly at the 
Communion Rail in the architectural prayer, while 
about her hovered the sculptured masterpieces of 
the eminent Clement Barnhorn and pictures painted 
by the equally famous Frank Duveneck. She looked 
down upon the crowds of people who came to do 
her honor. Then the Catholic War Veterans car- 
ried her to the side of the high altar where Bishop 
Mulloy celebrated Mass. 


Cries of sick children mingled with the singing 


of the choir and the responses of the altar boys. . 


The Knights of St. John stood at attention in their 
colorful black and red uniforms with gleaming 
spears, as guards of honor. The altar boys wore 
crimson cassocks and white lace surplices. The 
priests were simply garbed in black and white. It 
was a colorful pageant with beautiful bouquets 
of flowers placed about the sanctuary. There came 
scarcely a sound from the throngs of people stand- 
ing in the aisles. All eyes were on the altar except 
when they strayed to the statue. 


Mary must have loved Bishop Mulloy’s sermon 
to the sick. At the conclusion of his talk every 
sick person in the cathedral was not only willing 
but eager to continue carrying the cross which 
God had designed for each and every one of them, 
some light and some very, very heavy ones. 


After the sermon the Bishop brought the Blessed 
Sacrament down to the body of the church and 
blessed the sick after the manner that the cere- 
Mony is done at Fatima in Portugal. Again a 
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wave of overpowering fragrance filled the Church 
as the Blessed Sacrament went among those strick- 
en in wheel chairs and on stretchers. Up and down 
the aisle the Bishop went with the Blessed Sacra- 
ment stopping at every pew to bless the occupants 
of it. 


At the conclusion of the blessing by the Blessed 
Sacrament the statue of the “Pilgrim Virgin” was 
brought down from the altar and carried among 
the people. It was then placed in the center of 
the church and the ill were privileged to file from 
their pews and lay interceding hands on the statue. 
One by one the procession went, some pressing 
rosaries to the statue, with prayer on every lip. 
The Rosary was being recited and responded. It 
sounded almost like a chant. There was deep regret 
on my part when my turn came that I had not 
had the foresight to purchase a new and expensive 
rosary for such a privilege. Instead my old worn, 
green ones won the blessing. 


All day Saturday pilgrims flocked to St. Mary’s 
Cathedral. The Rosary continued to be said as 
people came and went. One service followed anoth- 
er. In the morning there had been a special Mass 
for nuns. On Sunday there was a special service 
at three o’clock for blessing pre-school aged chil- 
dren. Always there were crowds coming and going, 
going very reluctantly, but others had to have their 
chance to visit with the Virgin. Our entire trip 
lasted five and one half hours. It was as though 
we had been to Heaven and back in a few seconds. 


The “Pilgrim Virgin’ which Americans are 
privileged to have among them was blessed by 
the Most Rev. Joseph Correira da Silva, Bishop of 
Leira-Fatima, in the presence of six Bishops and 
other high dignitaries of Church and State. 200,000 
pilgrims were present at the blessing. The Ameri- 
can Ambassador’s wife, Mrs. John Wiley held the 
crown. The American Embassy provided the car 
that carried the “Pilgrim Virgin” to the airport 
at Lisbon. Nieces of the U.S. Ambassador to Por- 
tugal carried it at the airport. It was flown to 
LaGuardia Field and transported to Canada, where 
it began its continental tour of cities and towns 
of North and South America. Its “twin” is tour- 
ing Europe to the very gates of Russia. Visiting 
with the statue is one of the greatest privileges 
vouchsafed to men and women in this “Age of 
Mary.” The cathedral of which Monsignor Walter 
Freiberg is pastor, has been twice blessed in “en- 
tertaining” and honoring the famous statue, in 
giving a home to the Pilgrim Virgin where tens 
of thousands of people could make their pledge of 
a Rosary a day for peace. 
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BOSTON and the PILGRIM VIRGIN 


HE first Archdiocese in the 

United States to welcome the 

“Pilgrim Virgin" statue was 
Boston. From December 17 to 20, 
1947, Our Lady's now famous im- 
age stood enthroned on a special 
shrine in St. James’ Church, “Bos- 
ton's Downtown Eucharistic 
Shrine,"" where the public devo- 
tions to Our Lady of Fatima began 
a little more than a year previ- 
ously. The story of those three 
days is memorable in religious an- 
nals of Greater Boston, because 
the effects of that visit are still 
multiplying locally and throughout 
New England. 


Had there been the usual time 
for preparing a welcome on the 
large scale that the event merited, 
Boston would have had a story 
much more impressive in figures 
of those who came to St. James’ 
Church to venerate the ‘Pilgrim 
Virgin" statue. As it was, the 
totals amazed both our clergy 
and the laity. Thirty thousand, 
young and old, piously streamed 
through the aisles of St. James’ 
Church during the three days. 
Thousands filled the pews at regu- 
lar intervals to join In the hourly 
recitation of the Rosary and other 
devotions. Fourteen sermons were 
delivered by the Pastor at after- 
noon and evening services follow- 
ing the Rosary as the crowds filled 
the Church. Confessions reached 
a new high in numbers during the 
visit. The whole program was a 
series of constantly thrilling spec- 
tacles. 

His Excellency, the Most Rever- 
end Richard J. Cushing, D.D., 
Archbishop of Boston, presided 
and preached at the 5:15 evening 
service on the first day. He, there- 
by, is the first Archbishop in our 
country to personally and formally 
welcome the ‘Pilgrim Virgin" sta- 
tue to an Archdiocese in the 
United States. The Statue had 
come from Canada to Boston by 
way of the Dioceses of Buffalo 
and Albany, where it had been 
venerated by tens of thousands. 
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Procession of Pilgrim Virgin Statue of Our Lady of Fatima through 
main aisle of St. James’ Church, Boston. Monsignors Finnegan, Allchin, 
Quinlan and Hickey, Vicar General, precede statue. 


Editor’s Note: . 


Whereas the national tour of the Pilgrim Virgin started in December, 
1947, and the current series of articles prepared for THE GRAIL by 
Stephen Oraze did not begin until May, 1948, it was necessary to 
give little space to the various churches visited previously. We are 
very happy in this issue to go back and “make amends” to Boston. 
The account printed here is necessary to make the story of the tour 
complete. We are grateful to the pastor of St. James’ Church, Boston, 
the Very Reverend Daniel J. Donovan, P.P., for the account. 


On the second evening of the 
Boston stay, His Excellency, Most 
Reverend John J. Wright, D.D., 
Auxiliary Bishop of Boston, presid- 
ed and preached at the services. 
The preacher on Friday at the 
last of the evening services was 
Rt. Rev. William McGrath. At 
these services there were congre- 
gations of a thousand each, be- 
sides the constant double line of 
visitors who filed through the 
aisles. 

Many may say that thirty thou- 
sand was not a large number for 
three days in Catholic Boston. 
That would be true, normally. In 
view of the greater numbers that 
congregated in other Diocesan 
Shrines where the Catholic percen- 
tage of the population is far 
lower, Boston's response seems 
slight. But, we must remember: 
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(1) that only nine days’ notice 
was given the local authorities a- 
bout the coming of the Statue; 
and (2) the only United States 
Sees in which the Statue had been 
previously enshrined were Buffalo 
and Albany, from which the Stat- 
ve was brought directly to Boston. 
As a result of the latter, there 
was no Catholic monthly magazine 
nor weekly journal carrying glow- 
ing accounts, as they have done 
during the past year, about the 
triumphant tour of this venerable 
image. Whet our people learned 
of the histo:y and purpose of the 
“Pilgrim Virgin" statue was de 
rived beforehand only from the 
single copy of the “PILOT” and 
from articles in our secular news 
papers. This publicity had to be 
prepared within twenty-four hours 
for the “PILOT" and involved se¥- 
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Pilgrim Virgin statue entering portals of St. James’ Church, Boston, 
December 17, 1947. Very Reverend Daniel J. Donovan, Pastor, at right, 
officiating in cope. 


eral long-distance telephone calls 
to Buffalo and Albany in order to 
assemble the facts. Likewise, the 
planning of the three-day program 
of spiritual exercises had to be 
compressed within that short time. 
Fortunately, the Diocesan and sec- 
ular press responded very enthusi- 
astically with space and feature 
positions for the story. Paid ad- 
vertisements in these journals also 
helped. That so many thousands 
without previous knowledge of the 
“Piigrim Virgin" story could be 
roused within the short space of 
five days of actual publicity to 
come to the shrine was regarded 
by keen critics as bordering on 
the miraculous. 


Some may ask, ‘Why St. James’ 
Church as the place of enthrone- 
ment?"’. His Excellency Archbishop 
Cushing, had formally dedicated, 
with public exercises, a beautiful 
outdoor shrine to Our Lady of 
Fatima in the courtyard of St. 
James’ Church over a year previ- 
ously, on October 13, 1946. He, 
thereby, was the first member of 
the Episcopacy to officiate at such 
@ ceremony in New England in 
honor of Our Lady of Fatima. 
Moreover, this particular shrine 
was the first of its kind dedicated 
to Our Lady in New England. Since 
that Fall of 1946, perpetual No- 
vena exercises in honor of Our 
lady of Fatima have been held 
twice every Monday at that 
Church. Consequently, when the 
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opportunity to have the ‘Pilgrim 
Virgin" statue visit in Boston, at 
a time when it was impossible to 
use the Cathedral for it, His Ex- 
cellency very graciously offered it 
to St. James’ Church. 

The history of the devotion of 
Our Lady of Fatima in the Arch- 


diocese reveals a tremendous 
growth in the past fourteen 
months. The weekly Novena ex- 


ercises at St. James’ Church were 
broadcast every Sunday over a 
powerful 50,000 watt Radio Sta- 
tion by courtesy of Staton WLAW, 
(Lawrence, Mass.). Some four 





hundred letters from listeners all 
over Central and Northern New 
England, as well as points in Nova 
Scotia, poured Into St. James’ Rec- 
tory in the first six months of the 
air program. These broadcasts 
continue every Sunday from 1:00 
P.M. to 1:15 P.M. A recently es- 
tablished Guild of Our Lady of 
Fatima meets for a monthly Holy 
Hour from 7:00 to 8:00 P.M. on 
the First Saturdays, with scores 
being added every week to the 
original 125 adorers, at St. James’ 
Church. The congregations at the 
Monday services have increased. 
Over 6,000 specially cast medals 
of Our Lady of Fatima and count- 
less pamphlets have been distrib- 
uted to them and to the radio 
listeners. Three Catholic High 
Schools in Greater Boston dedicat- 
ed their 1948 Year Books to Our 
Blessed Mother under her Fatima 
title. And meanwhile, several oth- 
er parish churches In the Archdio- 
cese have established the devo- 
tion of Our Lady of Fatima with 
weekly services that are drawing 
several hundreds to each of them. 


Thus, the visit of the “Pilgrim 
Virgin” statue to Boston was not 
only a three-day triumph, but it 
was the significant beginning of a 
real flood-tide of popular Marian 
devotion that is still growing. 


His Excellency, Archbishop Cushing of Boston, at shrine of Pilgrim 
Virgin statue in St. James’ Church, Boston, with pastor, Very Reverend 


Monsignor Daniel J. Donovan. 
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ON’T you remember, in 
old-fashioned homes, it 
was common to _ see 
upon the wall in the 
living-room an_ illumi- 
nated and framed mot- 
to: “Home, Sweet, 
Home”? Perhaps the 
atmosphere of that home was sweet 
—perhaps not. There were no in- 
structions attached as to how to de- 
velop a “sweet” home. In many 
cases those instructions might have 
been set forth in one little word. 
Such a word as “we” for instance. 

“Says the master of the house, 
addressing a guest: “I am going to 
have my house painted this spring.” 

“My wife is agitating thé same 
question,” says the guest, casting a 
smile in the direction of the wife of 
the master of the house. “The way 
things look at present I guess we 
will have to do it.” 

No need to display the old motto 
in the home of that guest. Its spirit 
is found in the admission of joint 
ownership and joint responsibility. 

“I’M worn to a frazzle,” said the 
mistress of the house to + caller, 
“T’ve been working so hard all morn- 
ing. Anne, please don’t slam that 
door as you go out. Every nerve in 
me is on edge.” 

“She’s worn to a frazzle,” says 
Anne as she goes out. “I did all the 
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work. She did the bossing. She 
knows it all and does it all. If I 
could get the same wages I’d leave 
in a minute.” 


“Wow-ow-ow!” howls Junior, aged 
four. “This old engine won’t go. 
I'll kick it all to pieces.” 


“That won’t help much,” says 
Mother tranquilly. “Bring it here 
and see if we can’t fix it together. 
Two heads are better than one foot.” 
And the engine is dragged across the 
room, where it may, or may not, be 
successfully reconditioned, but the 
storm is past. 


“Tired?” asks Father, coming in 
from his work at house-cleaning 
season and finding Mother lying 
down. 

“A little,” says Mother. “We have 
had a busy day.” She draws eight- 
year-old Jane within the circle of 
her arm. “If Jane had not helped 
with the final dusting upstairs it 
would not be finished now. Go up 
and see if we did a good job.” And 
Jane goes with her father to bask 
in his appreciation of her helpful- 
ness. 

A wearing person to live with is 
the one who thinks “I” is the only 
pronoun for home use. The attitude 
is catching, too, for in sheer self- 
defence other members of the family 
are prone to adopt the same rule, 
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whereupon there ensues an egotisti- 
cal clamor sometimes amusing, more 
often to an outsider, boring. Other- 
wise the “I” pronoun dominates the 
conversation to the exclusion of en- 
joyment for any of the listeners. 


Never was there a keener indivi- 
dualist than Paul of Tarsus. He 
had his working orders direct from 
the Spirit of God, and he knew his 
task to be that of the trusted and 
trustworthy leader, but throughout 
his letters of instruction, admonition, 
or command it is noticeable how con- 
stantly he uses the pronoun “we.” 


Nor is it always the “editorial 
we” as some readers assume. It is 
plain that it frequently indicates his 
fellow-workers, his fellow-Christians 
even though weak and stumbling; 
often it includes humanity at large. 
What fervor of diligence it must 
have put into those weary; world- 
tempted followers of the fiery, fear- 
less master to know that they, with 
himself, made in his appraisal a 
composite “we.” 

Might there not by the same 
simple means be injected into the 
hearts of those we live with, be they 
husband, wife, children, servants, oF 
whoever may live under the same 
roof, something of the sweetness 
that no copy-book motto hung upon 
the wall ever could or ever will in- 
spire? 
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MOM'S DAY 


By her Guardian Angel 


6: A.M. Mom’s left hand reaches 
for the heartless alarm clock; her 
right makes the Sign of the Cross. 
Bare feet hit the cold floor; shiver- 
ing lips kiss her Scapular, as she re- 
peats the Morning Offering. She 
dresses hurriedly: splashes cold 
water on her face, pulls the comb 
through her hair. 


She tip-toes, quietly, from room to 
room; closing windows, opening 
heaters. She pauses at Timmy’s 
bed to press her lips to his forehead: 
“Bless him, dear Lord—he’s such a 
baby,” she whispers. 

She pulls the covers close about 
Dotty’s slim shoulders. Moving to 
the next room, she calls, softly, 
“Loretto, honey, going to Mass at 
seven today? It’s ‘most 6:20.” 
Greater effort is required at her 
next stop: grasping Bill, firmly, by 
the shoulders, Mom shakes, with all 
her might; (finally, stripping the 
bed of its covers,) to get her young 
“newspaperman” on his route. 


Dad next. Rumpling his hair, she 
calls: “Onto your knees, lazybones. 
... then down to that furnace!” 
Brisk footsteps echo on the stair. A 
hurried prayer ascends: “Jesus, 
Mary and Joseph, I give you my 
heart and soul...” 


6:50 A.M. (Table set, oatmeal 
plopping, coffee perking, egg-water 
boiling.) Mom ponders. “If I hurry 
I can get to Communion before the 
seven Mass.” Grabbing hat and 
coat, she gives a lusty shout up 
stairs——“All out—Last call for 
breakfast!” 


“Come along, St. Christopher, 
we'll go the alley-way. Oh, my God 
I believe in You—I hope in You—I 
love You—and I’m sorry I’ve of- 
fended You. Wait, Jesus ... I’m 
coming.” 


7:00 A.M. After a hasty, yet 
warmhearted, thanksgiving, Mom 
takes the “short cut” homme. She 
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enters, mid clang and clatter of 
glasses and spoons, to hear her 
family shouting, “We want break- 
fast—we want breakfast!” 


“Not a bite, you hungry heathens, 
‘till you’ve said grace,” Mom de- 
clares. “It’s your turn, Dotty ... 
Bless us, O Lord and these Thy 
ro ys 


7:30 A.M. She brushes Dad’s over- 
coat, plants resounding kiss on his 
cheek, reminding, “Drop in church 
and say good morning—you’re early 
for the bus, Dad.” 

(Mom’s busy time.) Makes fresh 
toast and orange juice for Loretto’s 
after-Mass breakfast; sees her off to 
work with—“God bless you, dear.” 
She packs school lunches, scrubs 
Timmy’s ears, re-laces his shoes, 
brushes and braids Dotty’s hair, 
tucks in her scapular; then shoos her 
small fry off to eight o’clock Mass, 
promising, “a hot batch of oatmeal 
cookies for you, after school, if you’ll 
say a big prayer for me.” Watch- 
ing them depart, “Go with them, 
sweet Jesus,” she begs, “protect them 
from harm.” 


8:00 A.M. Sitting down to her 
“second cup,” Mom scans the paper, 
(propped against the sugar bowl,) 
while she makes her market list. 
“H’m,” she remarks, “poor Kate 
Reilly’s dead, Lord rest her soul— 
Rosary. for her, tonight, at 7:30.” 
She washes dishes and “straightens 
up.” Passing the Sacred Heart pic- 
ture, on her way upstairs, Mom bows 
—“Sacred Heart of Jesus, Thy king- 
dom come,” she murmurs. 


Hearing the postman’s whistle, she 
dashes to the door—‘Maybe a letter 
from Phil at the Seminary!” Hand 
on knob, she stops—“I’ll wait an 
hour to look and offer it for the poor 
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souls,” she promises. Reluctant feet 
climb the stairs to waiting tasks. 


10:30 A.M. Market time. Mom 
cuts a wedge of chocolate cake, tis- 
sue wraps a pair of baby booties, 
takes a holy card from her Missal; 
stuffs them all in her knitting bag. 
She hears the clock strike ten, as 
she closes the door. “Arithmetic 
time for Bill, Blessed Lady—please 
help him.” Her lips quirk in a quick 
smile. “He’s so dumb; just like his 
mother.” 

Mom breathes deeply, loving the 
clean beauty of God’s winter day. 
She nods and smiles to all passers- 
by; humming softly, all the while. 

Turning in at O’Dwyer’s, she 
fishes out the booties; then, spends 
five happy minutes talking to the 
pleased new mother. Hurrying to 
Fenwick Street, she stops at the in- 
valid Mrs. Bartolozzi’s. She presents 
the cake, braids the patient’s hair; 
all the while, keeping up a rapid-fire 
conversation which delights her 
friend. 

Next stop: widow, Mary Jacobs. 
A ray of sunshine steals in with 
Mom. Over a cup of tea, comfort 
and good cheer abound. On parting, 
Mom presses her holy card into 
Mary’s hand. “Say- that little 
prayer,” she bids; “ ’T will bring you 
comfort.” 

Marketing finished, Mom heads 
for honic. Loaded with bulging 
bags, she “bumps” her way into 
church. “I’ve only a minute, dear 
Jesus,” she whispers lovingly, “but 
it’s sweet to spend it with You.” 


12:00 Noon. Lunch for Dad—more 
dishes. Mom feeds Timmy’s puppy, 
an expectant horde of sparrows, 
Dotty’s gold fish and a stray kitten. 
She waters geraniums, cleans Tip- 
py’s cage, mid chirping and scolding, 
answers “yes” to three telephone 
calls: 1) Cake for church bazaar, 
2) Help for sacristy cleaning. 3) 
Loan of sweeper to neighbor.” 
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2:00 P.M. Remembers her cookie 
promise. “St. Anthony, please help 
me find those raisins.” St. Anthony 
responds, (except for the ones Tim- 
my and Dotty beat him to.) As she 
pops the cookies into the oven, hears 
a loud wail. Dashes to the rescue 
of little Tod Perkins (whose mother 
goes out to work,) picks him up 
from his fallen bike, takes him in, 
administers first aid and invites him 
to wait for a cookie. 


3:00 P.M. Phone—again. Loret- 
to ... “Mom, will you press my red 
flannel for tonight’s Sodality meet- 
ing and please say a prayer that 
I'll be able to transcribe my dicta- 
tion?” 


Mom will. While pressing, she 
dreams a bit. “Dear Loretto, always 
sweet and kind ... another vocation? 
Phil gone already ... Loretto, too? 
Oh, I’m not complaining, dear 
Savior—only dreaming . silly 
dreams—of curly headed grand- 
babies . with a three-cornered 
grin—like Loretto’s, maybe. It’s 
been so long since we had a baby— 
almost seven years ... Forgive me, 
Father, not my will, but Thine be 


done.” Mom bows her head to brush 
a tear off on her sleeve. 


Then, peeling the supper vege- 
tables, she remembers Dad’s labor 
trouble at the shop. She asks St. 
Jude to intercede for him. 


4:00 P.M. Family begins to arrive. 
mom takes splinter from Dotty’s 
finger, mends a rip in Timmy’s 
trousers, puts Loretto’s bangs up in 
pin curls, helps Bill roll his evening 
papers, (all between trips to stove, 
cupboard and refrigerator.) 


6:00 P.M. Meets Dad, fresh and 
smiling, in her neat gingham frock. 
Mom’s court comes to dine; she 
reigns queen of the household, over 
the simple feast. Love, laughter and 
good cheer envelop them. Worries 
and cares are discussed; then for- 
gotten. 


7:00 P.M. Mom leads the way to 
the living room for the family 
Rosary. Then, while the children 
“do dishes” she goes to the funeral 
home to see Mrs. Reilly. Return- 


ing, she helps Bill with homework, 
lets down Dotty’s white dress for 
Forty Hours procession, checks pay- 
roll figures with Dad. At eight, she 





puts the “little ones” to bed. Baths, 
prayers and tuck-in fill the next 
hour. 


9:00 P.M. Mom’s FREE TIME! 
She writes a letter to Phil; pouring 
a mother’s love and encouragement 
into every line. Then, there’s a note 
of condolence to Uncle John’s widow, 
her bible to read for fifteen minutes 
and lace to whip on Bill’s new sur- 
plice. She reaches for a chocolate 
cream; quickly replaces it, offering 
it for some poor soul “who made a 
pig of himself.” She talks over the 
day’s problems with Dad; asking for 
his advice and—suggestions. 


10:30 P.M. Mom’s day is ended. 
As she kneels in starlit darkness, 
she speaks to her Savior, simply, 
thanking Him for the day’s graces 
and blessings; asking His protection 
through the night. She offers the 
nagging little headache that the 
cares of the day have brought, in 
atonement, saying: “You suffered so 
much for me, Sweet Jesus, I will 
gladly bear this for You. Wearily, 
she climbs into bed. Her Rosary 
slips through loving fingers, tired 
lips whisper, “Blessed Lady, please 
finish my beads for me .... I’m... 
so-o ... s-l-e-e-p-y ....” 


































































































“I'm proud of you, Helen-- four days old and 
it looks just as good as the day we got it!” 
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THE MIDDLE WEST 


Thousands of Years Ago 


ANNA DICKERMAN 


SK the average man what his idea is of the 

Middle West in its earliest days and he would 
probably reply: “Indians in feathers and warpaint 
riding bareback on their galloping mustangs: 
thousands of buffalo roaming the plains; and 
prairie fires so dreaded by the pioneers.” Others 
might say: “Just vast stretches of unoccupied land 
covered with a rank growth.” Such answers would 
be far from the truth for man has inhabited the 
Midwest States for thousands of years and has 
left numerous evidences of a high degree of 
culture. 


Some people have a gift for divining the future; 
fewer are able to look clairvoyantly into the past. 
One of the latter was Geoffrey Hodson, English 
writer and lecturer. Some years ago while on a 





Shell gorget with five human heads in relief. 
Incised decoration. ; 
These gorgets were worn by prehistoric fighting men. 
This one was almost five inches in diameter. (Photo 
by kindness of Heye Foundation, Museum of Ameri- 
can Indian, N.Y. City) 





This lamp was made by the “Rock Shelter” people 
who lived in caves along the White River in north- 
western Arkansas 3500 years ago. It is nine and a 


half inches long. 
Heye Foundation, 


(Photo through kindness of the 
Museum of American Indian, 
N.Y. City.) 


speaking tour of the United States, he was taken . 
by Dr. Robert Gilder, the renowned archaeologist, 
and discoverer of the house sites of Nebraska 
cultural man, to an excavation which had been 
made near Omaha. Dr. Hodson did not know where 
he was or for what purpose, but he accurately 
described the type of human beings who once 
lived there: the size and appearance of their dwell- 
ings, and the bone implements which these people 
had used and which wholly unknown to him had 
been unearthed there and taken for preservation 
to a museum. He gave the approximate date as 
5,000 years ago. Every statement that he made 
has been verified. His belief is that we are sur- 
rounded by an inexhaustible supply of a super- 
physical substance, electrical in nature, upon which 
all that has ever happened since the dawn of 
creation is inscribed. 


An unknown prehistoric race mined at least 
10,000 tons of copper from the Lake Superior Isle 
Royale lode in upper Michigan. The mine pits are 
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Shell gorge?, six inches in diameter. 
courtesy of the Heye Foundation, 
American Indian.) 


(Photo by 
Museum of 


12 to 20 feet deep and the length varies from 30 
to 100 feet. These ancient miners worked only the 
richest veins. They understood how to obtain the 
copper by heating with fire and cracking with 
water. If the thickness was such that it could not 
be pounded with their stone hammers the metal 
had to be discarded. Copper was then more precious 
_ than gold is now, and the earth mounds have 
yielded not only weapons but rings, armlets, ban- 
gles, breast plates, ear disks and other ornaments. 
Trade in copper was carried on extensively over 
all the continent by means of the waterways, and 
pieces have been identified hundreds of miles from 
the original source. 


The present-day housewife did not originate the 
._ doughnut. Round food cakes with a hole in the cen- 
ter have been found in caves near Kenton, Okla- 
homa. 

A corps of 70 men working under the sponsor- 
ship of the University of Oklahoma, excavated a 
huge mound near Spiro. They discovered masks 
of cedar wood inlaid with shell and sheathed with 
copper; ceremonial pipes; shell decorations fash- 
ioned into gorgets: elaborately engraved sea shells; 
pottery, and weapons. The village site was three 
feet below the surface. There were twenty-three 
houses with floors of hard-baked clay. They had 
been constructed by topping cedar posts with strips 
of timber, and using wood or mud for the walls 
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and roofs. Other quite similar discoveries were 
made in a 500-mile area. 


The first prehistoric men to have migrated to 
the western world may have lived in southwest 
Nebraska. Three camp sites have been located on 
a terrace bordering Lime Creek, about twelve miles 
northwest of Cambridge. Flint chips were scat- 
tered over the terrace and aroused interest; then a 
flash flood reared down the creek, carrying away 
tons of soil but revealing many stone and bone 
tools and weapons; as well as the bones of at least 
twenty mammals, birds, and reptiles, differing 
greatly from species of the present. These camp 
sites are estimated by authorities of the State 
Museum of the University of Nebraska to be be- 
tween twenty thousand and thirty thousand years 
old. 


Along the banks of a stream near Wichita, 
Kansas, of which not the slightest trace. remains, 
a farmer, guiding his plow, dislodged a large slab, 
disclosing a 10-foot long crypt which appeared to 
be an early crematory. There were rocks, a deposit 
of charcoal, and fine ashes, probably those of hu- 
man beings, on the floor of the kiln. Silt marks 
on the walls showed that the vanished stream had 
flooded the vault. 


An Iowa barnyard was once occupied by people 
of advanced culture. Field men of the Iowa Arch- 
aeological Survey, working near Cherokee, dug a 
number of long trenches to a depth of eight feet. 
Thousands of implements, ornaments and pieces 
of pottery were removed. There were a number 
of necklaces with pendants made of marine shells. 





Incised conch shell found in Temple Mound, Spiro, 

Oklahoma. Its length is 12 inches. (Photo by cour 

tesy of Heye Foundation, Museum of American 
Indian, New York City.) 
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The world famed Kensington rune stone was 
found half a century ago on a farm near Ken- 
sington, Minnesota, and while it is of the modest 
age of less than six hundred years, it offers un- 
deniable proof that Norsemen visited the mainland 
of North America far in advance of Columbus. 
The Runic inscriptions have been translated and 
reveal that “Eight Goths and twenty-two Norwe- 
gians on exploration journey from Vinland over 
the West. We had camp by two skerries one day’s 
journey from this stone. We were and fished one 
day. After we came home found ten men red 
with blood and dead. Ave Maria save from evil.” 


On one edge of the stone is the following: “Have 
ten of our party by the sea to look after our 
ships 14 days’ journey from this island. Year 
1362.” 


Minnesota, however, offers a claim to antiquity 
as old as any. Pleistocene man may have lived in 
the region twenty thousand years ago. The skeletal 
remains of two giant beavers, long extinct, were 
uncovered in a cave filled with rubble, high in the 
side of a Mississippi River cliff. The beavers were 
bear size. Near them was a boneescraper or weap- 
on, denoting the presence at the same period, of 
human beings. 


A glacial lake existed in what is now Minnesota, 
at least eighteen thousand years ago. Parts of the 
skeleton of a young girl were found in the silts 
deposited by this lake, together with two shell 
ornaments and a stone knife. One of the shells 
was traceable to the Gulf of Mexico, so that there 
must have been commerce between the Gulf and 
Minnesota before the end of the last Ice Age. 


The ancient Rock Shelter Indians lived in caves 
in northwest Arkansas. They grew corn, squash 
and beans 3,500 years ago. They plaited rope from 
the inner bark of trees. A piece of leather was 
found in which a small baby had been wrapped 
for burial. The covering was made secure by being 
tewed with sinews, a bone needle having been used. 


_ An object of great rarity modeled by this race 
was a vase representing a human head. They also 
le figure vases showing the human form in a 
Sitting position; and the effigies of animals of all 
Inds. Many of these have been found in connec- 
with burials. 


The Ozark Bluff-Dwellers lived in Missouri 
thousands of years ago in the region of the White 
River. The cliffs and semi-caves of a former period 
of river action were ideally suited to their pur- 
Poses. Some of the bluffs overhung almost horizon- 
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tally from 20 to 40 feet and huge blocks fell from 
them at times, making natural breastworks. Storms 
could not penetrate to the rear walls and in the 
bone-dry deposits there were numerous household 
vessels and weapons. 


In Marvel Cave, Missouri, two raccoons were 
found at the end of a corridor, as if asleep. On 
bringing them out to the daylight it was seen that 
they had orange-brown and black markings, instead 
of today’s white and black, and they belonged to 
an exctinct Pleistocene species. 


In Onondaga Cave near Leasburg, Missouri, 
there are two skeletons embedded in the rocky 
floor, of such an,age that they are thickly en- 
crusted with cave onyx. 


The name ‘Mound Builders’ has been given to 
the prehistoric inhabitants who lived principally 
in the Ohio and Mississippi River valleys, and the 
Great Lakes region. No one can conjecture who 
they were, where they came from, or why they 
disappeared. They constructed hundreds of mounds 
of varied shapes which were burial places, earth- 
works, or possibly high points for observation. In 
all burials, the skeletons face westward. 


The State of Wisconsin is rich in these mounds, 
especially near Madison, on the shores of Lake 
Mendota, and in the valley of the Wisconsin River. — 
It is in a sense unfortunate that the march of 
progress has obliterated all traces of the mounds 
in many States. 


In the Dakotas, the Indians reverenced the 
mounds and would not allow them to be desecrated, 
although they knew nothing about their origin or 
their builders. 


Best known of the works of the Mound Builders 
is the Serpent Mound, near West Union, Adams 
County, Ohio. It attracts more than 100,000 visi- 
tors annually. It was cultivated as part of a farm- 
er’s cornfield until it was recognized as the largest 
prehistoric effigy known. It lies on the crest of a 
ridge and including its loops and coils extends 
1,330 feet. Viewed from the air it is a striking 
sight. It was not a burial mound and may have 
had a religious significance. The serpent appears 
to be swallowing an egg, but a small mound of 
stones shows signs of fire and possibly served as 
an altar. 


It is a strange and sobering thought that our 
own civilization will inevitably give way to the 
ravages of time. Thousands of years hence we 
may be forgotten and unknown; and as much of 
a mystery as the early Midwesterners are today. 
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BOUT 1,000 YEARS before the advent of Christ, the aged 
Judge Samuel came to the house of Jesse in Bethlehem. He 
had come at God’s command to anoint a new king of Israel, 

Saul, the first king of Israel, had been rejected by Almighty God 
because of his disobedience. Jesse presented his seven sons to 
Samuel, but the aged Judge recognized none of them as God’s 
appointed. Then Samuel turned to Jesse and said, “The Lord hath 
not chosen any one of these.... Are here all thy sons?” Jesse 
replied, “There remaineth yet a young one, who keepeth the sheep.” 
At Samuel’s request, Jesse sent for him. When the young, hand- 
some, and stalwart lad stood before them, the Lord told Samuel 
that he was the one to be anointed king. 


While his father and brothers looked on, the Judge anointed 
the lad King of Israel; “and the spirit of the Lord came upon 
David from that day forward.” So the man to be Israel’s greatest 
king was anointed obscurely and quietly; his relatives did not seem 
to see the significance of this anointing. How similar to .Christ’s 
earthly beginning was David’s. Both were from Bethlehem; both 
became kings in Bethlehem; both were worthy of the title, “king”; 
both were of the same family, for the Messiah, the King of Kings, 
was born of the “House of David.” 


David was a handsome lad whose pleasant face quickly gained 
him many friends. His face was bronzed from his outdoor work, 
and his lithe muscular body revealed his great strength. His work 
required strength, for he had to be with his flock constantly, and 
the life of a shepherd was a rugged and even a dangerous one. 
When one spends a good part of his time out in the open—with 
dumb animals for companions—he can give much time to thought. 
David was no exception. One who thinks properly will also act 
prudently. Consequently, when the Scriptures tell us that he was 
a prudent man, we can very readily understand why. 


The Judge anointed the lad King of Israel. 
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Besides watching his sheep, our 
young shepherd had a hobby. Da- 
vid’s hobby was playing the harp. 
While his sheep grazed, David prac- 
ticed on his harp and he became so 
skillful at it, that the news of it 
reached Saul’s court and got him a 
position there. 

After his rejection by God, a 
change occurred in the personality of 
Saul. The Bible tells us that “the 
spirit of the Lord departed from 
Saul, and an evil spirit from the Lord 
troubled him.” This was either an 
evil spirit who possessed or obsessed 
him, or an abnormal psychic condi- 
tion which produced violent paroxysms 
and periods of depression alternately. 
His servants suggested that the king 
get a harpist to play for him when 
he had these attacks, so that he might 
be calmed and soothed. One of the 





During all the trials that marred the 
peace David took his harp and played. 


g:tvants suggested David, and the king sent for But David would not give up; he would show them 


him. David came to the palace and became a 
favorite of Saul, who made him his armour-bearer. 
“So whenever the evil spirit from the Lord was 
upon Saul, David took his harp, and played... and 
Saul was refreshed, and was better, for the evil 
spirit departed from him.” 

We do not know just how long David remained 
with Saul. When the war with the Philistines 
began, David returned to Bethlehem to take care 
of his father’s flock, while his three elder brothers 
went to fight for Saul. He remained with the 
flock until his father sent him to his soldier-broth- 
ers with some food to see how they were faring. 


When David arrived at the camp, he found the 
men prepared for battle, but he managed to find his 
brothers and speak to them. While he was thus 
engaged, he saw a startling figure leave the camp 
of the Philistines. A well protected and armed 
giant, almost ten feet tall, was coming toward the 
Israelitic camp. He stopped and dared any of Saul’s 
Men to come fight him. David was told that he 
had been doing this twice a day for forty days 
and no one had, as yet, accepted the challenge. 


David decided to meet the giant. His brother 
Was angry at his rashness and told David so, but 
the young man was adamant and was brought to 


Saul. 


The king looked at the young man before him, 
but refused to let him go, seeing that he was just 
a boy. David may have been young, but his out- 
door life had hardened him considerably. He was 
told he did not have the experience Goliath had. 
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whether he was “but a boy” or not. “Thy servant 
kept his father’s sheep,” he told Saul, “and there 
came a lion and a bear, and took a ram out of 
the midst of the flock. I pursued after them, and 
struck them, and delivered it out of their mouth. 
And they rose up against me: and I caught them 
by the throat; and I strangled and killed them.... 
The Lord who delivered me out of the paw of the 
lion, and out of the paw of the-bear, he will de- 
liver me out of the hand of this Philistine.” Saul 
was convinced. 


The king gave David a suit of armour and sent 
him against Goliath with the prayer, “the Lord 
be with you.” David quickly discarded the heavy 
armour because, being unused to it, he could not 
walk properly. Instead, he took his staff, five 
smooth stones, and a sling and went out to meet 
the armed challenger. We can imagine what the 
onlookers thought of the brave fellow. The Philis- 
tines must have been laughing and expecting a quick 
slaughter. Some of Saul’s men must have consid- 
ered the young man crazy; his brothers were prob- 
ably convinced of this. The king must have been 
watching the young man intently—admiring his 
courage but doubtful of his success. What did 
David think? His words to the Philistine giant 
give the answer: “Thou comest to me with a sword, 
and with a spear, and with a shield: but I come 
to thee in the name of the Lord of hosts, the God 
of the armies of Israel, which thou hast defied. 
This day, and the Lord will deliver thee into my 
hand, and I will slay thee....” Those were David’s 
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thoughts. God was on his side. He had confidence 


in the Lord—a confidence which was to be with 


him throughout his life. 

The lad and the giant advanced toward each 
other. What a contrast! An experienced, war- 
hardened, reckless, and cruel giant was to encoun- 
ter an inexperienced, simple, but courageous 
shepherd-lad. Who would win? To the onlookers 
there was but one answer, “the giant.” However, 
they were reckoning without God. As the two 
pressed on, David prepared his sling, twirled it 
around his head and then let the stone fly toward 
Goliath. The round stone arched swiftly through 
the air until it found its target, the giant’s brow. 
Goliath fell to the ground, and David running up 
severed the giant’s head with his own sword. The 
Lord had delivered Goliath into David’s hand. -On 
seeing that their champion was dead, the Philis- 
tines fled, but the Israelites pursued them, killing 
and wounding many. 


Saul was delighted with David’s great feat, for 
an extremely dangerous threat had been removed. 
The courage of a young man dispersed an army. 
Saul realized what a valuable addition to his retin- 
ue David was; he woud not let him return to his 
father. Saul appointed David a sort of. special 
agent, sending him out on different assignments, 
which David carried out in a prudent manner. The 
king likewise gave David the command of some 
of his soldiers. Considering that David was about 
twenty-three years old now, we cannot but conclude 
that he must have had all the qualifications of a 
royal official. Not only was he a capable official; 
he was charming and popular, “acceptable in the 
eyes of all the people, and especially in the eyes 
of Saul’s servants.” 


When David appeared before King Saul with the 
severed head of Goliath, he met Jonathan, Saul’s 
son and with that meeting began a 
friendship which was to end only 
with the death of Jonathan. “The 
soul of Jonathan was knit with the 
soul of David, and Jonathan loved 
him as his own soul.” This friend- 
ship between a prince and a shep- 
herd-lad never wavered, and when 
David met with the king’s dis- 
pleasure it was Jonathan who de- 
fended him and prevented the king 
from killing him. Finally, these 
two friends had to part, because 
life at the court was too danger- 
ous for David. Jonathan had done 
all that he could for his friend; 
flight was the only resort. The 


parting was a sad one as the partings of all true 
friends. The two men lingered as long as they 
could, realizing that there was little likelihood of 
ever seeing each other again. Then Jonathan 
turned to David; “Go in peace. And let all stand 
that we have sworn both of us in the name of 
the Lord, saying: The Lord be between me and 
thee, and between my seed and thy seed forever.” 
Then the two great friends parted, to see each 
other only once more in this world. 

We have run ahead of our story. David has fled 
from Saul, and, as yet, no reason has been given. 
The reason can be given in two words, “envy and 
jealousy”—two words, indeed, but they were to be 
the cause of five years of troubles for David. 
When Saul’s army returned home from the war 
with the Philistines, David came with it and nat- 
urally was the center of attraction because of his 
now famous encounter with Goliath. As was the 
custom of the time, the women came out to meet 
the victorious army, singing and dancing in their 
great joy. As the men marched by, the overjoyed 
women sang out again and again, “Saul slew his 
thousands and David his ten thousands.” And as 
the women sang out their praises to the accom- 
paniment of timbrels and cornets, envy rang out 
in the heart of Saul in the company of jealousy 
and revenge. 


Saul was afraid; he was afraid of losing his 
throne. “They have given David ten thousands, 
and to me they have given but a thousand; what 
can he have more but the kingdom?” he mused. 
From then on, David was a marked man. Saul’s 
esteem for him turned to utter dislike and even 
hatred and the desire for his death. 

It wasn’t long before David realized that the 
king sought his death. On the day following the 
triumphant return of the men “the evil spirit from 


Goliath fell to the ground, and David severed the giant's head. 
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the Lord came upon Saul” and as 
usual David played the harp for the 
king. Suddenly Saul hurled a spear 
at David, thinking to nail him to the 
wall, but David stepped aside. Twice 
the king attempted this and twice 
David escaped. He sent him out to 
fight the Philistines, hoping that Da- 
vid would be killed; he wasn’t killed. 
Instead, he won the esteem of all the 
people and he becam? a more famous 
personage. He gave orders to his 
servants and his son, Jonathan, to 
kill David. Jonathan warned his 
friend to hide himself until he spoke 
to his father. Then the prince spoke 
to his father and convinced him that 
there was no reason to fear David. 
For the time being, Saul was satis- 
fied and swore that David would 
not be slain. However, when David returned 
from the defeat of the Philistines, Saul again 
sought his death and David fied from the palace. 
Again Jonathan defended his friend, but this time 
Saul was adamant, and the two friends decided 
that if David wished to save his life, he would 
have to flee. So David, now a handsome, prudent, 
and well-liked man of twenty-five years, changed 
his brilliant military career for the réle of a 
fugitive from the king’s wrath. 

David spent the next five years in a nomadic 
life, moving from place to place, fleeing the king’s 
men, and in general leading the life of an outlaw. 
His family joined him, and formed the nucleus 
of a band of about 400 men under the leadership 
of David. Many of the men were debtors and mal- 
contents, and it grew into 600. This little band, 
living as best they could, wandered through the 
mountains, confident in David’s leadership. And 
in the midst of his pressing difficulties, David 
never lost confidence in the Lord, for God was 
on his side. 

Although David was now a fugitive and out of 
public life, Saul still feared him, realizing that his 
former harpist and best officer was very popular 
with the people. Consequently, he pursued David 
With an army, but he never got close enough to 
join battle. Once, when Saul’s army had surround- 
ed David, there was little hope of escape left. How- 
ever, Saul could not take advantage of his great 
opportunity, as he had to leave hurriedly to fight 
the Philistines, who were again causing trouble. 

Twice David could have slain Saul without the 
least bit of difficulty. The first time he was so 
Close to the king that he cut off a piece of his 
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The soul of Jonathan was knit with the soul of David. 


royal robe. Saul, however, was unaware of his 
danger until David told him. When the king real- 
ized that the very person whom he was seeking 
to kill had refrained from killing him when he 
could have easily done so, he was filled with re- 
morse, “Thou art more just than I: for thou hast 
done good to me, and I have rewarded thee with 
evil. And thou hast shown this day what good 
things thou hast done to me: how the Lord deliv- 
ered me into thy hand, and thou hast not killed 
me. For who, when he hath found his enemy, will 
let him go well away? And now as I know that 
thou shalt surely be king, and have the kingdom 
of Israel in thy hand, swear to me-by the Lord 
that thou wilt not destroy my seed after me, nor 
take away my name from the house of my father.” 
David swore to Saul, and the men parted at peace 
with each other. 

About a year later, Saul, forgetting what he had 
said, went out again with an army against David. 
While Saul and his men were asleep, David and 
one of his men entered Saul’s tent. One stab and 
Israel would have a new king, David. A tempting 
thought, indeed, but David could not. He disposed 
of his companion’s suggestions, saying, “Kill him 
not: for who shall put forth his hand against the 
Lord’s anointed, and shall be guiltless?” David 
contented himself with taking Saul’s spear and a 
cup of water that was near the king’s head. When 
the two men had reached a certain distance from 
the camp, David shouted to the sleeping men, 
awakening them and the king. When David told 
the king that he could have killed him had he so 
desired, Saul realized his mistake in persecuting 
one of his best men, a kind, forgiving, and re- 
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spectful soldier, a man truly after God’s own heart. 
Again the men parted in peace, and as the king 
blessed David, “Blessed art thou, my son David, 
and truly doing thou shalt do, and prevailing thou 
shalt prevail,” the forgiving fugitive left his re- 
pentant persecutor never to see him again. 

Peace now reigned between the two men, but 
David realized how fickle Saul was. He likewise 
realized that sooner or later he would fall into his 
hands. Consequently, the best thing to do was to 
leave the country, and in accordance with this de- 
cision, David and his men went to the territory of 
the Philistines, where they offered their services 
to Achis, king of Geth. The Philistine king set 
David over the city of Siceleg, which David gov- 
erned as a vassal of the king. 


When the Philistines again made war on the 
Israelites, David, as one of the military vassals, 
would be expected to accompany them against his 
countrymen. However, the Philistine princes were 
doubtful of his allegiance to them, and King Achis 
decided that David had better not take part in 
the fighting. Thus David was removed from a 
very embarrassing predicament, as he had no de- 
sire to fight against his own people. 


It was during the battle in the hills of Gelboe 
that Saul’s army was defeated and his sons killed. 
When the Philistines concentrated on Saul, he was 
badly wounded by the archers, and when he saw 
that there was no chance of escape, he ordered 
his armour-bearer to kill him. Struck with fear, 
the armour-bearer would not do it, and rather 
than submit to the humiliations and eventual death 
at the hands of the Philistines, Saul fell on his 
sword—thus ending an unhappy life by self- 
destruction. 


Saul was dead. The man who had caused David 
so much trouble was no longer around to harass 
him; and David mourned and wept. Paradoxical 
indeed — the persecuted mourns for his persecutor, 
but David could so easily forgive. Then, too, David 
was heart-broken over Jonathan’s death. He re- 
leased his pent-up sorrow in one of the most 
beautiful elegies ever written. “Ye mountains of 
Gelboe, let neither dew, nor rain come upon you, 
neither be they fields of first fruits: for there was 
cast away the shield of the valiant, the shield of 
Saul as though he had not been anointed with oil. 
From the blood of the slain, from the fat of the 
valiant, the arrow of Jonathan never turned back, 
and the sword of Saul did not return empty. Saul 
and Jonathan, lovely, and comely in their life, even 
in death they were not divided: they were swifter 
than eagles, stronger than lions...I grieve for 
thee, my brother, Jonathan, exceeding beautiful 
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and amiable to me above the love of women. As trar 
the mother loveth her only son, so did I love whi 
thee. ...” and 
David, at God’s command, went to Hebron, a D 
city situated about twenty-five miles from Jeru- deci 
salem, and when he arrived there with his family Car 
and followers, he was publicly anointed king of cord 
Juda, the southern part of the Israelitic land. The the 
thirty-year-old king was beset with many problems the 
from the very inception of his reign. The Israelites triw 
were divided; the Philistines overran the land; Dav. 
there was no central government. Ark. 
Only the people of Juda considered David as ceda 
king. The rest of the Israelites continued in their of G 
allegiance to the house of Saul in the person of to b 
Ishboseth, his son. Civil war resulted and lasted told 
for a long time, “David prospering and growing dey 
always stronger and stronger, but the house of He 
Saul decaying daily.” The Philistines were con- estal 
tent to let things remain as they were—considering Ww 
both states as their vassals and shrewdly realizing foun 
that as long as it was divided Israel would not He « 
be a threat to them. For about seven and a half saler 
years, Israel was divided, and then, after the mur- tions 
der of Ishboseth, David was anointed king of all whor 
Israel. Once more Israel was united, this time the « 
under a powerful king,‘a great soldier and states- divid 
man, and a man close to Almighty God. the 1 
King David first had to rid himself and his lg : 
people of the troublesome Philistines, who realized playe 
that what was once a divided nation was now a was | 
unified one and a threat to them. Consequently, ligiot 
they marched against David, but with God’s help - a pss 
he defeated them, and the Philistine power in taine 
Israel was-~- broken. uted 
Sometime during the war with the Philistines, his c 
David captured the city of Jerusalem from the Lord, 
Jebusites, a heathen people. Situated on a hill and he p 
heavily fortified, this ancient city was impregnable. conta: 
However, it was taken by Joab and a small party thank 
of men, who entered the city through a tunnel Poe 
that led from the Virgin’s Spring, the only water 
supply in the district to the interior of the town. 
David decided to make Jerusalem his capital, call- 
ing it “the city of David.” “In the transfer of 
the capital, we see a stroke of David’s genius as 
a statesman; from a military standpoint: a prac- 
tically impregnable fortress that commanded the 
main roads of the hill country essential for abso- 
lute domination; from a political viewpoint: the 
city stood on neutral ground, neither in the nor- 
thern territory nor the southern, and served as & 
link to give permanent political unity to the tribes 
to the north and to the south, until now standing 
apart; from a religious standpoint: with the 
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transfer of the Ark of the Covenant to Jerusalem, 
which became the national sanctuary, the center 
and soul of the religious life of the nation.” 

David, ever zealous for the things of God, 
decided to remove the Ark of the Covenant from 
Cariathiarim to Jerusalem, his capital city. Ac- 
cordingly, David and thirty thousand men went for 
the Ark, and amidst the playing of musicians and 
the sacrificing of animals the Ark was borne in 
triumph into Jerusalem and housed in a tent. 
David was dissatisfied with the location of the 
Ark. “Dost thou see that I dwell in a house of 
cedar,” he told the Prophet Nathan, “and the Ark 
of God is lodged within skins?” The king decided 
to build a temple, but at God’s command, Nathan 
told him that he was not to build it, but, as a 
reward for his goodness, God promised him that 
“He shall build a house to my name, and I will 
establish the throne of his kingdom forever.” 

While David could not build the temple, still he 
found other means of showing his love for God. 
He desired to organize religious worship at Jeru- 
salem. Accordingly, he entrusted the sacred func- 
tions to twenty-four thousand Levites, amongst 
whom. were four thousand singers. David regulated 
the different parts of the ritual, at the same time 
dividing the priests into twenty-four families, and 
the musicians into twenty-four choirs. Being an 
expert musician, as we have already seen, David 
was in a very good position to regulate the music 
played during divine worship. His musical ability 
was enriched by an unusual capacity to write re- 
ligious poetry. His poetry put to music is called 
a psalm, and of the one hundred fifty psalms con- 
tained in the Old Testament, eighty-five are attrib- 
uted to David. In them David hopes and tells of 
his confidence in God, he praises and thanks the 
Lord, he expresses his sorrow for his sins, and 
he petitions God for help. In short, his hymns 
contain all the ends of prayer, namely, adoration, 
thanksgiving, reparation, and petition. 

Poet, musician, warrior, statesman, and king, 
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David was endowed with still another great gift, 
that of prophecy. He tells us himself that “the 
spirit of the Lord hath spoken by me and his 
words by my tongue.” His prophecies can be found 
in his psalms, where he tells us of the Messias 
Who is to come, suffer and die, and ultimately 
triumph. The entire religious phase of David’s 
life can be summed up in the words of Ecclesiasti- 
cus: “In all his works he gave thanks to the holy 
one, and to the Most High, with words of glory. 
With his whole heart he praised the Lord, and 
loved God that made him: and he gave him power 
against his enemies. And he set singers before 
the altar, and by their -voices he made sweet melo- 
dy. And to the festivals he added beauty, and set 
in order the solemn times even to the end of his 
life, that they should praise the holy name of the 
Lord, and magnify the holiness of God in the 
morning.” 

David was the greatest military leader of his 
day. His victories read like a newspaper account 
of the American victories over the Japanese. One 
after the other he subdued the different hostile 
peoples, destroying them or subjugating them to 
Israel’s power, so that Israel did not have to fear 
any threats from without. Many of these vic- 
tories can be attributed to David’s genius as a 
military man, but above and beyond that must be 
considered the aid given to him by Almighty God. 

While it is true that David did much for the 
external harmony of the country, it is likewise 
true that he did much for internal affairs. As we 
have seen, under him the people were united, much 
of which was due to his personal charm, a factor 
which made him so popular with the people. Then 
again, David gave to Israel the beginnings of a 
systematic form of government; appointing such 
important officials as head of the army, chancellor, 
priests, and secretary. Over the whole nation 
ruled David, judging the people with that justice 
and prudence which is expected of a chosen one 
of God. 
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DAVID AND HIS SONGS by Mary 
Fabyan Windeatt. 153 pages. 
The Grail, St. Meinrad, Indiana. 
$2.00. 

Like all of Miss Windeatt’s books 
this story was written for the 
juvenile reader, but grown-ups as 
well as teen-agers will be charmed 
with it. In the simple starightfor- 
ward style that is the secret of her 
popularity, Miss Windeatt has high- 
lighted the main events in King 
David’s career from shepherd boy to 
King of Israel and Juda. Her con- 
densation of the colorful king’s ad- 
ventures as reported from the first 
two Books of Kings is a tightly 
woven narrative, and reads as easily 
as a modern short-story. 

The purpose of the book, however, 
is not to tell the story of David the 
King; but to recreate the dramatic 
setting in which David composed 
twenty of his famous psalms. 
Cleverly Miss Windeatt begins each 
chapter with a new event in the life 
of David, an event ending in a crisis. 
Worldly persons when upset by over- 
whelming troubles or depressed by 
sadness turn to drink or to some 
form of escape. David the king 
turned to God and in such moments 
he poured forth his heart-felt 
prayer in compositions inspired by 
God and filled with the sincerest ex- 
pressions of yearnings for God. Man 
of God that he was, David’s heart- 
aches, his adoration of the Creator, 
his anguish, his guilt, 1d his trust 
in God found expression in sacred 
songs called psalms. 

Because these psalms express al- 
most every sincere and honest feel- 
ing that arises in the relationship 
between the soul and God, they have 
always been popular as prayers of 
the people. 

It is no exaggeration to say that 
the first real understanding of true 
prayer begins with the frequent and 
devout use of the psalms of the 
Bible. But experience confirms the 
teaching of St. Augustine that the 
simplest way to pray the psalms 
with mind and heart is to try and 
place ourselves in the situation and 
mood of the inspired writers who 
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composed them. David is one of the 
outstanding authors of the psalms, 
and about half of the one hundred 
and fifty were written by him. 
From the beginning the Church 
has used the psalms in her twa books 
of Divine Worship, the missal and 
the breviary, and for an intelligent 
understanding of the liturgy the lay- 
man must study the psalms. This 
little book of Miss Windeatt will 
serve as an excellent introduction, 
first to the colorful King David who 
wrote most of the psalter, and 
secondly to the book of psalms itself 
... @ book which has been fittingly 
called the ‘perfect prayer book.’ 
W.S. 


A library on the Eucharist (4 
vols.), by Blessed Peter Julian Ey- 
mard. The Sentinel Press. 

THE EUCHARIST AND CHRIS- 

TIAN PERFECTION. Vol. I. 

$2.00, vol. II, $2.00. 

MONTH OF SAINT JOSEPH. 

$1.50. ; 

IN THE LIGHT OF THE MON- 

STRANCE. $2.00. 


One cannot review the deeply 
spiritual books of Father Eymard, 
now a Blessed, unless he makes a 
meditation on paper. This is true 
very literally, for there seems to be 
no way of summing up the benefits 
which will be gained by the use of 
these thin volumes as a daily source 
of prayerful thought. 

Part I of THE EUCHARIST 
AND CHRISTIAN PERFECTION 
is a collection of the conferences de- 
livered in two retreats. One was 
preached to the Brothers of Saint 
Vincent de Paul, the other to the 
Servants of the Blessed Sacrament, 
Part II is the retreat preached to 
the community which he founded, 
the Congregation of the Most 
Blessed Sacrament. Although a few 
of the chapters in each volume are 
directed solely toward Religious, yet 
on the whole both books would pro- 
bably be very very profitable for the 
laity. 

MONTH OF SAINT JOSEPH, a 
volume composed of thirty-one medi- 
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tations, for use during March, and 
a number of prayers and devotions 
in honor of St. Joseph, as well as the 
pastoral letter of the Bishop of 
Tarbes about St. Joseph, will find 
much popularity among Catholics, 
This is true, not so much because of 
the ever-increasing realization of the 
importance of St. Joseph’s interces- 
sion, as because of the manner in 
which the author approached his 
subject; for in a manner that befits 
the modern “Apostle of the Eucha- 
rist”, Blessed Eymard treats the 
Foster Father of Jesus as the per- 
fect adorer of the Eucharistic 
Saviour. An excellent book for all 


to use. 


IN THE LIGHT OF THE MON- 
STRANCE is another fervent ex- 
position of the Blessed Eucharist, 
This volume is not a book, strictly 
so-called, but rather a compilation 
of many of the writings of Blessed 
Eymard. In it are to be found many 
striking and profound thoughts con- 
cerning the Spiritual Life in general 
and the Eucharist, Father Eymard’s 
special apostolate, in particular. 
Also recommended for popular use 
as a meditation or spiritual reading 
book. Joseph Miller 





THE SERVICE BEAUTIFUL. By 
Rose Graffe Will. Techny, IIL: 
Mission Press, S.V.D. 237 pp. 
$1.50. 


Here is an attractive little book 
to stir up your interest in the 
foreign missions and to give you & 
personal love for the human beings 
whom we call “Missionaries.” It 
opens up with a fight when Dick 
Thompson tries to save Betty Lee’s 
“missionary dog” from the fun 
loving Phil Kingston, who has tied 
a tin can to the dog’s tail. Betty 
calls hers the “missionary dog” be 
cause it does tricks for the children 
of the neighborhood, and the pro 
ceeds are sent to the Missions to buy 
dying babies not already baptized. 
Interestingly enough, the outcome of 
the fight is a close friendship be 


tween these three youngsters of high.. 


school age. The general tenor of 
their friendship is colored by an ir 
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terest in the Missions, due to Betty’s 
joy in reading the magazine “Little 
Missionary.” 

These three youngsters, seen in 
varied incidents of human interest, 
are captivating—Betty flitting here 
and there with her fashionable 
mother to be the center of a gay 
crowd of dancing, theater-going, 
pleasure-pursuing mortals of their 
own caliber; Phil a well-bred chap 
with the best money can buy; Dick 
a hard working lad of hard work- 
ing parents. But every now and 
then that missionary urge shows it- 
self—only to be opposed by the 
parents. Finally a crisis comes in 
the life of each—God’s Will or the 
parents’? 

Human emotions are seen clash- 
ing brilliantly but bitterly—Mother 
and father against son “stubborn, 
hard-hearted, ungrateful;” Mother 
and father against daugh‘er ‘silly 
girl’s fancy ... foolish illusions ... 
unnatural daughter”—only to be re- 
solved by the author in a masterful 
way showing that all things work 
out for good for those who love God 
—‘Darling, you are free to do as 
you wish ... Your happiness must 
be my happiness. Does this please 
you?” “Would it make you happy, 
Betty?” “Oh, so happy, daddy.” “My 
darling Phil, I do consent to give 
you up, and send you with my bless- 
ing.” “Philip, I am sorry for the 
way I spoke to you in the office. If 
—if—you don’t like it where you are 
going ... your home is open to you. 
All I have is yours. If I had only a 
crust, half would be yours.” 

It gives one a thrill to see heroic 
missionaries bite their lips to hold 
back the tears when saying “Good- 
bye,” to watch them flinch when fire 
and bandits destroy the little that 
was their all and then see them 
begin again with that fighting 
courage that never says “Hold! 
Enough!” 

When the reader closes this little 
book, he will begin to realize that 
missionaries of today—and, for that 
Matter, every Sister, Priest, and 
Brother—are flesh and blood like 
himself, that they need his love and 
help—both by prayers and by gifts. 
It is to be highly recommended for 
seventh graders and on up, including 
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parents, and for anyone interested 
or “would-be-interested” in the 
heroes, in the work of saving souls. 


JOURNEY INTO FAITH: THE 
ANGLICAN LIFE OF ‘JOHN 
HENRY NEWMAN. __ Eleanor 
Ruggles Norton. $4.00. 


YOUNG MR. NEWMAN. Maisie 
Ward. Sheed & Ward. $4.00. 

More amazing than the fact that 
there have suddenly been published 
two books about the early life of 
John Henry Newman is the fact that 
they have come so close together; 
most amazing still is that their ar- 
rival upon the scene coincides per- 
fectly with the double translation of 
Dante. These too, are entirely dif- 
ferent in their perspective. 

However, much as the fact is to be 
regretted, with these two books, a 
thorough comparison and review 
would demand excessive space and 
detail, neither of which is in the 
scope of Our Book Shelf. Be it said, 
however, that both are good books 
about Newman, invaludble in a 
study of his life, and fair in treat- 
ment of all matters spiritual. 

It might be pointed out that the 
Sheed and Ward work is almost as 
completely a study of the Newman 
family as it is of the young John 
Henry Newman; the Norton publica- 
tion, though it too pictures the 
family, enters more thoroughly into 
a study of correspondence and 
papers to bring a portrait of the 
subject forth. Both studies, how- 
ever, make good use of copious let- 
ters and papers, and neither is tre- 
mendously superior. Both or either 
can be read with profit. 





PAMPHLETS 


WHY ARE ANGLICAN ORDERS 
INVALID? Radio Replies Press 


SHADE OF HIS HAND 
Radio Replies Press. 


THE METHODISTS 
Radio Replies Press. 
The first of these is a lucid and 
instructive explanation of the pro- 
nouncement of the Bull Apostolicae 
Curae of Leo XIII, treating the va- 
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lidity of Anglican orders. Well 
worth reading by any Catholic. 

The second is an explanation of 
physical suffering, showing how it 
fits in with the plan of an all-loving 
and all-kind God. Copies could be 
given to anyone who has ever asked, 
“Why do I suffer so?” 

The third is a history of the sect 
from which it is named. Very plain 
and clearly written, it will help you 
understand your Methodist neighbor 
a little better. Joseph Miller 


The World We Won by J. J. 
Walsh, S.J., and L. F. Cervantes, 
S.J. (Catechetical Guild, 128 Tenth 
St., St. Paul 1, Minn.) Price 35¢. 
This is a “play-symposium” in which 
young men and women discuss most 
pointedly the modern attitude to- 
wards international unity, race, and 
sex. In presenting the play the 
participants retain their own 
names and identity and may even 
retain the setting available for the 
discussion. Excellent for discussion 
groups, literary societies, and the 
like. 


Our Lady of Good Voyage, Glou- 
cester, Mass., by Archbishop Rich- 
ard J. Cushing, D.D. (Our Lady of 
Good Voyage Rectory, 142 Prospect 
St., Gloucester, Mass) $1.00. Illus- 
trated history and explanation of 
two devout customs associated with 
the Church of Our Lady of Good 
Voyage, viz., the colorful blessing 
of the Fleet on Corpus Christi and 
the “Crowning” on Pentecost Sun- 
day. Both have their origin in 
Portugal. : 


The Pope Speaks on Rural Life 
(Nat. Cath. Rural Life Conference, 
3801 Grand Ave., Des Moines 12, 
Iowa) 10¢. This pamphlet contains 
the message of Pope Pius XII to 
farmers and other rural people 
given to delegates at the convention 
of the National Confederation of 
Farm Owner-Operators November, 
1946. The Pope tells rural people 
of their duties as custodians of a 
Christian family way of life. The 
Pope’s message has been translated 
into readable and understandable 
English. Appended is a careful list 
of references for further study well 
suited to study groups and schools. 
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% How the Red Cross Came 


HE FIRST Red Cross station was 

set up in a Catholic Church in 
Castiglione, Italy, although at that 
time the organization had not 
even been born. The idea for it 
was conceived that day in the 
mind of Henri Dunant, who was a 
Swiss gentleman travelling in Italy. 
That famous day was June 24, 
1859. 

Castiglione is a little city of 
Lombardy and on that day in 1859 
when the Red Cross was born, at 
Solferino three miles away was 
fought one of the bloodiest bat- 
tles the world had ever seen. 
Fully forty thousand men lay dead 
or wounded when the sun de- 
scended. 

It was a war between kings in 
which the poor native peoples had 
no interest but to fight as they 
were told and to die. The forces 
of King Victor Emmanuel came out 
of Sardinia, aided by the French 
Army of Napoleon Ill. They 
marched to free North Italy from 
the Austrians who had held it for 
ten years. 


Henri Dunant, the Swiss travel- 
ler, had no interest in politics but 
he watched the slaughter of hu- 
man beings with horror. There 
was no organization to carry the 
wounded from the field, no or- 
ganization to dress their wounds 
or to save their lives. They did 
not receive attention until the bat- 
tle was over. It was only then 
that the weary troops were able 
to carry their wounded compan- 
ions from the field to places set 
up haphazardly for them by the 
frightened populace. 


One after another the churches 
of Castiglione were opened to re- 
ceive the wounded. Monasteries 
took in all whom they could house 
and tend. But there was not suf- 
ficient space for hospitalization 
and the wounded had to be laid 
in thé streets, friend and enemy 
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alike. The sick begged for water. 
The people of the town did their 
best for them but their best was 
entirely too little for there was no 
organization, no systematic plan- 
ning during the crisis. Most of the 
wounded died, most of them from 
lack of care. 

Henri Dunant, the humanist, 
went through the village organiz- 
ing men and women to help him. 
With his volunteer group he set up 
operation in the church — The 
Chiese Maggiore. There were 500 
soldiers in the church with an ad- 
ditional 500 immediately outside 
of it. He and the women went 
from man to man dressing wounds, 
feeding them hot soup and giving 
them water. Others seeing what 
Dunant was doing with success 
organized similar groups in other 
churches and in private houses. 
An ex-naval officer, a French jour- 
nalist, two English tourists and an 
Italian priest were the chief aides 
of Dunant. They summoned doc- 
tors from miles around. For three 
days and three nights volunteer 
nurses under Dunant worked with- 
out rest, for those under their care 
had not died in any large num- 
bers, like those uncared for ones 
in the streets. 

A month later Henri Dunant 
returned home to Geneva, but he 
could not forget the haunting 
scenes through which he had 
passed after the battle of Sol- 
ferino. A_ tragic procession of 
wounded men crying for help 
passed before his vision every 
night when he tried to sleep. The 
pitiful complaint of one dying sol- 
dier imprinted itself into his soul 
with a hot knife, “If only | could 
have been looked after sooner | 
would not have to die.” 

Human suffering played havoc 
with the mind of Henri Dunant with 
its tender sensibilities. Born in 
1828 of a well-to-do family in 
Geneva, Switzerland, he grew up 
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in an atmosphere of piety and 
kindness. He was a delicate child 
and rather pampered. The cruel- 
ties of the world were kept from 
him as long as possible but when 
he became aware of them he was 
hurt acutely by them. When only 
in his teens he began to do chari- 
ty work. While other boys of his 
age were out climbing the moun- 
tains on Sunday afternoons, young 
Henri spent his time visiting the 
prisoners in the jail, reading to 
them and ministering to the sick 
and needy in the community. As 
he grew older he became inter- 
ested in prison reform and in the 
work which Florence Nightingale 
was doing in the Crimean War, 

Henri entered a banking house 
in Geneva where he displayed 
marked ability. At 26 he was sent 
to North Africa by a firm with 
large interests there. He became 
so impressed with the possibilities 
of the country that he organized 
a company which acquired land 
and developed it for industrial 
purposes. He invested nearly all 
of his own capital in the venture, 
together with the savings of his 
friends and many people who had 
faith in him and in his ability. 

In 1859 he was on a visit to 
Italy when he found himself in the 
midst of the horror following the 
battle of Solferino. Three years 
later he wrote a book describing 
that terrible experience, calling # 
“A Memory of Solferino."”” The 
book appeared in the year 1862 
and created a sensation. The de 
mand for it became so insistent 
that a second and third printing 
were made. It was translated into 
German, English, Italian, and Swe 
dish. People from all walks of 
life from peasants to kings read 
it and repeated, ‘Something must 
be done about such _ terrible 
tragedies.” 

In his book Dunant outlined @ 
plan for help out of which the 
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pattern of the Red Cross has 
grown. Dr. Gustave Moynier, presi- 
dent of the Society of Public Utility 
in Geneva called on Dunant and 
pledged him the help of his so- 
ciety in developing his aims for 
help to wounded men on battle- 


fields. Five other men in impor- 
tant positions devoted their time 
to a study of the situation and 
within one year Henri Dunant's 
plan was put into workable shape. 

Representatives of all European 
countries were invited to come to 
Geneva to discuss the plan. The 
meeting date was set for October 
26, 1863. Dunant travelled to 
every country .in Europe persuad- 
ing kings and rulers to send rep- 
resentatives to the meeting. Rep- 
resentatives from 14 _ countries 
came to Geneva and the Confer- 
ence was opened. 

The delegates to the conven- 
tion had no authority to sign any 
binding treaty but they could and 
did propose resolutions point by 
point which developed into a 
treaty with four distinct parts— 

First: that relief societies should 
be formed in each country adher- 
ing to the proposed agreement, 
these societies to cooperate with 
the medical service in time of war. 

Second: That doctors, nurses, 
hospitals and ambulances should 
be regarded as neutrals so they 
might serve unmolested behind 
the lines of all conflicting forces. 

Third: That a distinctive flag and 
arm band be adopted to desig- 
nate hospitals, ambulances and 
workers no matter of what coun- 


Fourth: That in time of peace 
supplies be collected and nurses 
trained. 

The official flag of the Red Cross 
was designed at the conference. 
Because the convention was held 
in Switzerland and because the 
idea had originated with a man 
from that country, it was decided 
to adopt the Swiss flag with vari- 
Stions. Instead of having a white 
cross on a red background like 
the Swiss flag, a red cross was to 
be laid against a white back- 
ground. This led to designating 
the organization The Red Cross. 
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The delegates left for home and 
submitted their proposals to their 
various governments. The United 
States sent no formal delegate to 
the conference, but our minister 
to Switzerland, Mr. G. C. Fogg 
attended, accompanied by Mr. 
Charles S. Bowles, European agent 
of the U.S. Sanitary Commission, 
which organization later grew into 
the American Red Cross and which 
performed valuable service to the 
Red Cross during the Civil War. 

The following August, ten states, 
France, Switzerland, Belgium, the 
Netherlands, Italy, Sweden, Den- 
mark, Spain and Badin signed the 
treaty. One by one all of the 
other nations came in, including 
the Vatican States. 

It was a great moment of tri- 
umph for Henri Dunant to see his 
idea so universally accepted and 
acted upon. However, tragedy was 
to overtake him in his personal 
life. During the years he had de- 
voted too much of his time to the 
Red Cross and too little time to 
his business interests in Algiers. 
Rumors of war began to spread 
throughout Europe. The horizon 
of business darkened and the Al- 
giers project failed miserably. In 
May, 1867 Henri Dunant was 
bankrupt. From a rich man he was 
turned overnight into a destitute 
one. He was left dazed and be- 
wildered by the disaster. Every- 
one who had invested money with 
him lost it. Many of them were 
like himself condemned to a life 
of abject poverty. Realizing this 
only too keenly, Dunant was ut- 
terly crushed. Overnight he disap- 
peared and for years no one 
heard from him. 

It was not until 1870 that Du- 
nant emerged from obscurity and 
that was merely to work with the 
Red Cross during the Franco-Prus- 
sian War. He proposed that cer- 
tain cities be neutralized and set 
apart for the care of the wounded. 
Nothing came of this proposal, 
however, 
of the war he again disappeared. 
He was so successful in eluding 
all who knew him that fifteen 
years passed without anyone see- 
ing him and by that time he was 
all but forgotten. 
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and at the conclusion: 


During these dark years Dunant 
lived as an outcast In the streets 
of Paris suffering the direst pover- 
ty. As he had no money to pay 
for lodgings he was forced to live 
on the streets. As age overtook 
him his condition became so piti- 
able that at length he was taken 
to a home for the aged. A Swiss 
school teacher visiting in France 
paid a call at the home for the 
aged quite by accident. There he 
recognized Henry Dunant. He im- 
mediately removed the aged hu- 
manitarian to his own home where 
he remained for several years in 
peace and comfort. 

When Dunant's health failed 
completely he was taken to a 
hospice in Switzerland. He was 
found there in 1895 by a Swiss 
journalist who told his story to the 
world. People showered the old 
man with gifts. A _ life pension 
was given to him by the dowager 
Empress of Russia while the In- 
ternational Physicians’ Congress 
awarded him a prize of 5000 
francs. In spite of all his new 
found wealth Dunant refused to 
leave the hospice. In 1901 the 
Nobel Prize was awarded for the 
first time. It went to two men, 
Frederick Passy and Henri Dunant. 
The prize money was divided 
equally between them. Dunant 
gave his share to charity. 

Henri Dunant died in 1910 at 
the age of 82 and was buried at 
Zurich in Switzerland. Before he 
died, however, he saw the project 
of which he had dreamed and for 
which he had worked so hard, 
and for which he had prayed so 
hard before the altar in the little 
church in Castiglione, developed 
into a worldwide organization ca- 
pable of dealing with the most 
terrible of wars from one part of 
the world to the other. 

In 1882 the Senate of the Unit- 
ed States unanimously approved 
the Geneva Treaty. By the time 
Henri Dunant died it had been 
ratified by every civilized nation 
on the face of the earth. A man 
with a dream had lit a lamp on 
the battlefield and brought into 
existence one of the greatest hu- 
manitarian organizations ever or- 
ganized in this world of conflict. 
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Echoes from Our Abbey Halls 











The Three Freedoms 


Usually one is tempted to think of 
the three religious vows of poverty, 
chastity and obedience as _ three 
“balls and chains” which morally 
fetter the professed religious and 
make a prisoner of him or her. But 
perhaps it is truer to regard the 
vows as the three freedoms by which 
the professed religious is emanci- 
pated from the entangling enslave- 
ment of possessions by the vow of 
poverty (and such headaches as in- 
come tax reports). And there is the 
vow of chastity by which the religi- 
ous is set free from family responsi- 
bilities and sexual attachment; final- 
ly there is the vow of obedience 
which gives the religious the truest 
freedom of all, for it liberates him 
from the constant necessity of 
making bewildering and painful de- 
cisions about what to do with his life 
and his time. 

On the feast gf St. Scholastica 


(twin sister of St. Benedict) four 


of our young brothers pronounced 
their vows and thereby gained the 
freedom which Christ promised to 
those who leave family and things 
and their own will. During the con- 
ventual High Mass our Brother 
Marion Brokamp, O.S.B., made per- 
petual vows. Brother Marion is our 
sacristan and we told all about him 
in last month’s Echoes. Three of 
our brother. novices also pronounced 
their triennial vows on this feast 
day, Brothers Kevin, Michael, and 
Hilarion. 

Brother Kevin (John) Slavin, 
0.S.B. who comes from Binghamton, 
New York, is the first veteran of 
World War II to make religious pro- 
fession in our monastery. He served 
with the United States Navy (Sea- 
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Walter Sullivan, O.S.B. 


bees) in the Pacific theater during 
the late war. For the present 
Brother Kevin is working in the 
Abbey Press printing plant. 

Brother Michael (Raymond) Ke- 
nealy, O.S.B., comes from Louisville, 
Kentucky where he attended the 
University of Louisville shortly be- 
fore coming to the abbey to become 
a Benedictine lay brother. Although 
he set himself free from entangle- 
ments by his vows he has not been 
able to escape money worries for he 
has daily to handle accounts as a 
clerk in the abbey treasury office. 
But his work sets the rest of us free 
from annoying lists of figures, and 





Left to right are the happy young men: Brother Novice Alfred, 


that is a great kindness. 


Brother Hilarion (Gregory) 
Kramper, 0.S.B. is the second mem- 
ber of our community to hail from 
St. Libory, Illinois. Our Father 
Peter Behrman, O.S.B. another na- 
tive of St. Libory, was instrumental 
in getting Brother Hilarion to be 
come a Benedictine lay brother at 
St. Meinrad. At present Brother 
Hilarion assists Brother Theodore in 
keeping our rooms and halls clean 
as a whistle. His industry here 
would shame many a housekeeper. 
A picture of the investiture in the 
abbey church accompanies this at 
ticle. 


Brothers Michael, Marion, Novice Henry, Kevin, Hilarion, and Noviee 
Ronald. They represent six states of the Union and three stages of the 
religious life, novitiate, temporal profession and perpetual professio® 
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Father Claude’s First 
Brother Novices 

On February 9th three postulants 
received the tunic and scapular of 
brother novices and began their no- 
vitiate—a year’s trial of the lay 
brother’s life before being permitted 
to make vows. The new novices are: 
Brother Novice Henry Meyer from 
Mt. Sidney, Virginia; Brother No- 
vice Alfred Telker from Charleston, 
Missouri, and Brother Novice Ronald 
Sheehan from Louisville, Kentucky. 

Correction By Brother Alphonse 

At Brother Alphonse’s request we 
wish to state that 1937 was far 
sweeter than our readers last month 
were led to believe when they read 
the story of the bee keeper. The 
fact of the matter is that our bees 
produced not 600 but 2,000 pounds of 
honey in 1937. 

Bishop Carroll to Visit 
St. Meinrad 

For a number of years it has been 
Father Abbot’s policy to invite a 
bishop who has students in our semi- 
nary to celebrate the Pontifical Mass 
on St. Benedict’s Feast Day, March 
21. This year on this feast day the 
Most Reverend Mark Carroll, Bishop 
of Wichita, Kansas, will be our 


honored guest as guest celebrant of 
the Pontifical Mass and speaker for 
the occasion. Those who do not 
know Bishop Carroll will receive a 
real treat in sacred oratory, for the 
genial prelate enjoys an unusual 
reputation as a speaker. 


Monsignor Carroll, as he was 
known at the time of his appoint- 
ment to the Wichita see spent all of 
his priestly life in St. Louis where 
he was pastor of St. Margaret’s 
Church and also at one time of the 
famous St. Louis The King Church 
(the old cathedral) the cradle of 
Catholicism in St. Louis. Beloved 
by people and clergy alike the af- 
fable Monsignor Carroll was in con- 
stant demand to spark various re- 
ligious drives, and to lend his Irish 
wit and humor as toast master and 
speaker at civic and religious cele- 
brations. His name is frequently 
mentioned with that of the great 
orators among the St. Louis Catholic 
clergy; the late Cardinal Glennon, 
whom he greatly admired and was 
very close to, Father Martin O’Mal- 
ley, and the late Rev. William 
Robinson, S.J. former president of 
St. Louis University. 


Bishop Carroll’s appointment to 





Brother Candidates—Alfred Telker, Ronald Sheehan, and Henry Meyer 
ition membership in the monastic family. Father Abbot Ignatius 
their request and invests them as novices. The scene is in the 
church at St. Meinrad. Celebrant of the Mass and assistants 

can be seen seated at the scamnum. 


1949 
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The Most Reverend Mark Carroll 


the Wichita diocese follows a fami- 
liar pattern; he is the third St. 
Louis priest to become bishop of 
Wichita. In 1888 about 61 years ago 
Bishop John Hennessey, pastor of 
St. John’s Church in St. Louis at the 
time, was named the first bishop of 
the Kansas diocese; the second St. 
Louis priest to become bishop of 
Wichita was the Most Reverend 
Christian Winkleman who was 
auxiliary bishop of St. Louis at the 
time of his appointment. 

Bishop Carroll was consecrated in 
St. Louis Cathedral, St. Louis, April 
23, 1947, and solemnly instafled in 
St. Mary’s Cathedral, Wichita, 
Kansas by Archbishop Joseph Ritter 
of St. Louis on Tuesday May 6, 
1947 

Bishop Carroll’s first reaction to 
his new office was a sense of help- 
lessness in being unable to get 
around his large diocese consisting 
of some 68,000 Catholics scattered 
over the South half of Kansas from 
Missouri to Colorado. He stared at 
the large map and shook his head: 
“In St. Louis,” he said, “I could see 
every priest I knew in a couple of 
hours. It was that close. But here 

.. here I have to go a hundred 
miles to see a pastor.” But it seems, 
if we can believe the front page of 
THE ADVANCE REGISTER, the 
diocesan paper, the bishop soon over- 
came the handicap of distance, for 
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he really gets around his diocese and 
in his dynamic energy he seems to 
be everywhere—wherever there is a 
corner-stone laying, a confirmation 
class, a graduation from high school, 
an ordination or sacerdotal jubilee 
... the bishop gets around to it ... 
and now he is getting around to visit 
St. Meinrad and his fine group of 
Kansan seminarians who are study- 
ing for the Wichit 1 diocese in our 
seminary. Welcome Bishop Carroll. 


We are indebted to Monsignor 
Schaefers, the brother of our Fr. 
Thomas Schaefers, O.S.B. (died 


1942) for the use of this cut from 
ADVANCE REGISTER of which 
Msgr. Schaefers is editor. 


Seminarians to Present Play 


On Sunday March 27th the Major 
Seminarians will give their first 
performance of a three act play en- 
titled THE MARTYR CAMPION 
adapted from the popular drama 
WHO RIDE ON WHITE HORSES. 
The setting of the drama is the lat- 
ter sixteenth century in Elizabethan 
€ngland and the action centers 
around the famous Jesuit martyr 
Edmund Campion. There are fifty- 
four characters in the play. The 
performance will begin at 2:00 P.M. 
March 27th. There will be a second 
performance for the public on Pas- 
sion Sunday April 3rd at 2:00 P.M. 
General admission seventy cents; re- 
served seats ninety cents. All per- 
formapcees will be given in the col- 
lege gymnasium. You may write for 
tickets or reservations to Francis H. 
Smith, St. Meinrad Major Seminary, 
St. Meinrad, Indiana. 


Father Stephen at Washington, D.C. 


Father Stephen Thuis, 0O.S.B., 
chaplain of the Little Sisters’ Home 
for the Aged Poor in Evansville, is 
giving a three weeks’ course in organ 
technique at St. Anselm’s Priory, in 
Washington, D.C. He left Evans- 
ville the week of. February 6th. Fa- 
ther Brendan Keene, O.S.B., who re- 
turned from our Indian mission at 
Marty, South Dakota for the winter 
retreat, is taking Father Stephen’s 
place. Father Brendan is expected 
to return to St. Meinrad Abbey 
afterwards to assist Father Placidus 
in our abbey library. 
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Father Conrad Giving Series of 
Lectures 


Father Conrad Louis, 0.S.B., be- 
gan a series of lectures on the Four 
Gospels January 25th. The course 
consists of five lectures and will end 
March ist. The lectures are being 
given to a large religious discussion 
group, The Trinity School of Catho- 
lic Thought, who meet every Tues- 
day night. Father Conrad, who 
teaches Scripture and Exegesis in 
our Major Seminary, is presenting 
the series according to the following 
plan: 1. Introduction to the Gospels, 
their plan and content. 2. The 
Gospel according to Luke, selected 
in first place because of its superior 
structure and plan, and better tieup 
with the rest of the New Testament, 
especially the Epistles. (The laymen 
and laywomen who are members of 
this group will never make the mis- 
take that the small boy did in, his 
test in religion class; his question 
read: “What are the Epistles?” His 
answer was as shocking as it was 
original: “The Epistles...” he 
faltered, “they are the wives of the 
apostles.”) 3. Fr. Conrad selects the 
Gospel according to St. Mark for 
his third lecture because it stresses 
especially the power of the Christ by 
His miracles. 4. The Gospel accord- 
ing to St. Matthew is presented 
fourthly because it represents so 
clearly the doctrine and teaching of 
Christ: 5. Fr. Conrad closes his 
series with the climax of the revela- 
tion of the New Testament, the Gos- 
pel according to St. John. This 
Gospel recording as it does so much 
of Our Lord’s own words in regard 
to His sublime mission and His doc- 
trine on Charity is regarded as the 
climax of Christian revelation. The 
lectures are being well attended by 
the business and professional people 
who comprise the bulk of the club’s 
membership. 


Father Abbot’s Sermon on 
Cardinal Mindszenti 


Sunday afternoon, February 13th 
several thousand Catholics of Evans- 
ville, Indiana joined in a mass de- 
monstration of protest against Car- 
dinal Mindszenti’s unjust imprison- 
ment by the Communist government 
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of Hungary. , Forming in ranks in 
front of Reitz Memorial Catholic 
High School, the large procession of 
the faithful moved down Lincoln 
Avenue to Saint Benedict’s Church 
(several blocks distant) praying the 
rosary for the Cardinal. When the 
people were assembled in church, Fa- 
ther Abbot Ignatius entered the pul- 
pit and spoke a brief inspiring 
message on the imprisonment of the 
martyr-Cardinal. His address was 
broadcast to the crowds outside by 
means of loud speakers; the local 
radio stations WEOA and WGBF 
also carried his message. Father 
Abbot chose as his text the words of 
Christ in the Gospel: “If anyone will 
come after Me ... let him take up 
his cross and follow Me.” Father 
Abbot said: “Today we honor and 
pray for this intrepid man of faith, 
Cardinal Mindszenti. We pray for 
his delivery from prison, following 
the example of the early Christians 
who prayed for the safety and de 
livery from prison of St. Peter. 
However, if we should succeed in de- 
livering Cardinal Mindszenti from 
the hands of his persecutors, there 
will be some regret, for he will then 
be deprived of the glory of martyr- 
dom. There are, undoubtedly many 
Christians who envy the Cardinal 
his opportunity of glory through 
suffering.” Father Abbot then re 
ferred to the Cardinal’s persecutors 
and what our attitude should be 
toward them: “Though we pity the 
Cardinal,” he said, “we pity still 
more his persecutors, for it is a 
glory to suffer for Christ Jesus, but 
an inglorious thing to be a persect- 
tor. 


“Our attitude as Christians t 
wards those who are persecuting this 
valiant man of God should net be 
hatred; rather it should be one of 
forgiveness as learned from the et 
ample of Our Lord Jesus Christ who 
prayed for His persecutors on the 
cross in these words: “Father, for 
give them for they know not what 
they do.” After the brief address 
the demonstration of faith came to 4 
close with prayers offered for the 
Cardinal. Father Malachy Fulton, 
O.S.B., assistant pastor of St. Bene 
dict’s Church, was in charge of the 
arrangements for the Day of Prayet 
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Pp Igrimage 6 Keparation 


under the leadership of 


His Excellency, The Most Reverend Paul C. Schulte, D.D. 


Archbishop of Indianapolis 


The Second National Pilgrimage to Fatima, Rome, and 
Lourdes will be conducted under the Spiritual Direc- 
tion of Rev. Jerome Palmer, O. 8S. B., St. Meinrad’s 
Abbey, Indiana. The Pilgrims will have the good 
fortune to be accompanied by the well known authority 
on Fatima and his native Portugal, the Rev. Joseph 
Cacella. The intent of this, the Second National 
Pilgrimage from the United States to Fatima, is to 
make Reparation through the Immaculate Heart of 
Mary for the conversion of sinners and for World 
Peace. 


ITINERARY 
May 8 Depart New York by air 


= 


Arrive Lisbon. 
His Eminence, 
of Lisbon. 


The Pilgrimage will be received by 
Manuel Cardinal Cerejeira, Patriarch 


10 Lisbon. Visit the monastery of Jeronymos, Encarna- 
cion, Madelena and St. Joseph, the Tower of Belem 
and the Royal Palace. 


ll Lisbon. Depart for Fatima. Visit Caldas Da Rainha, 
Alcobaca and Batalha with their memorable relics of 
the days of Portugal’s greatness. 


12-14 Fatima. Assist in the celebration for the 32nd An- 
niversary of the first apparition of Our Lady. 


15 Fatima. Depart for Lisbon, visiting Tomar and San- 
tarem to venerate the Bleeding Host. 


16 Lisbon to Rome. 


17-22 Reme. Full sightseeing, including the Vatican muse- 
ums, Library, Sistine Chapel, Rapael’s Loggia and 
Stanze, Colosseum, Basilica of St. Paul-outside-the- 
walls, Catacombs, Palatine, Quirinal Palace and 
Square, the Sacred Way, Pantheon, St. Peter’s Basili- 
ca, Janiculum Hill, Basilica of St. John in Lateran, 
Basilica of St. Mary Major, and Tre Fontaine. 


23 Paris 


Indi 


24-25 Paris. Full sightseeing i « Notre Dame, Sacre 
Coeur, Napoleon’s Tomb, Arc of Triumph, etc. 





26 Paris to Lourdes 
27-29 Lourdes 

30 Lourdes to Paris 

31 Paris 


June 


— 


Depart Paris 


~ 


Arrive New York 





NOTE: The Holy Father will grant an audience to 
Pilgrims during their stay in the Eternal City but 
this audience may be cancelled in the event of iliness 
or diplomatic functions. 


Total cost including round trip trans-Atlantic air fare, 
all travel in Portugal, Italy, and France, hotel ac- 
commodation, meals, gratuities, and sightseeing is 
$1,435.00. 


May 8 Leave New York 
May 17 Arrive New York 
May 8 Leave New York | 
May 24 Arrive New York | 


Fatima only $822.00 


Faiima and Rome $1,145.00 
SEA ITINERARY 

April 28 Leave New York RMS QUEEN ELIZABETH 

May 


3 Arrive Cherbourg and Paris 


4 Paris 
5 Paris—Lourdes 


6-7 Lourdes 
8 Leave Lourdes for Lisbon 
9 Arrive Lisbon 
10-22 Itinerary in Portugal and Italy as shown for Air 
Pilgrimage. Travel from Lisben te Reme will be 
by air. 
23 Leave Rome 
24 Arrive Paris 
25-26 Paris 
27 Paris—Lisieux 
28 Lisieux te Cherbourg and sail on QUEEN MARY 


June 2 Arrive New York 


Total cost including round trip trans-Atlantic fare, 
cabin class, all travel in France, Portugal, and Italy, 


hotel accommodation, meals, gratuities, and sightsee- 
ing is $1,445.00. 


Requests for bookings should be addressed to: 
The Grail 
Ct. Meinrad, Indiana 











Book Reviewer 

ORATE FRATRES 

St. John’s Abb@y 
Collegeville, Minnesota 





The Children o Fatima Clul 


if you have not joined the Fatima Club, join now. Over 30,000 from all over the United 
States and Canada have become members. 


® Purpose: To carry on the work of the three children of Fatima 
in making known and observed the requests that 
Our Blessed Mother made known at Fatima. 


* Duties: Daily recitation (5 decades) of the Rosary in 
reparation to the Immaculate Heart of Mary. 
To pray and make little sacrifices for the conversion 
of sinners. 
Monthly to make the First Saturday if possible. 
To get one new member for the club. 


None. But offerings will be accepted to spread 
Fatima literature where it will do most good. 


Mail your request for membership to 


THE CHILDREN OF FATIMA CLUB 
The Grail Office 
St. Meinrad, Indiana 
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Pilgrimage by Proxy 


Father Jerome Palmer, O.5S.B., Spiritual Director of the Second National Pilgrimage to 
Fatima, will act as proxy for those who will fulfill the conditions of the pilgrimage-by-proxy. 

The condition is the recitation of the 15 decades of the Rosary each day for nine days, 
from May 5th to May 13th in reparation to the Immaculate Heart of Mary and for the con- 
secration of Russia. Those who promise to do this may send in their petitions to him to be 
placed at the Shrine of Our Lady at Fatima. Send in your promise and petitions before May 
Ist to 


Rev. Jerome Palmer, O.S. B. 
Fatima Pilgrimage-by-Proxy 
St. Meinrad, Indiana 








